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“THE study of Comparative Religion, whether in 
the laboratory with the student at home, or in the 
field with the foreign missionary, will do nothing 
to disturb the primacy of ‘‘ Jesus and the Resurrec- 
tion” among all the truths that have come to men. 
Each religion in turn is found to have glimpses 
of truth, some few enough, others more or less 
abundant; but none of them has anything of 
value which cannot be traced in the New Testa- 
ment. Practical contact with other religions may 
sometimes indeed shake doctrines on which the 
Church has set her seal at one time or another ; 
but when the Christian goes back to his authentic 
documents he finds they are not there. Not 
seldom, of course, we meet with the claims on the 
part of the higher religions that their tenets are 
superior to the antagonistic doctrines of the 
preachers of the gospel. But the superiority is 
never one which would be admitted by any jury 
of impartial outsiders, or sustained by an argument 
that would appeal to the world at large.’ 


Professor James Hope Mov ton is the authority 
for that statement. There is no greater authority. 
Professor MoutTon has all the scholarship, ex- 
perience, and loyalty that are necessary to give 
weight to his words. He was chosen to deliver 
the Fernley Lecture this year. It is the year in 
which is kept with solemn thankfulness the 
Centenary of the Wesleyan Missionary Society. 

Vout. XXV.—No. 1.—OCTOBER 1913. 


The subject he resolved to lecture upon was 
Religions and Religion (Kelly ; 3s. 6d.). 


For he knew that all missionaries and all 
Christian men were occupied with that subject 
beyond every other. Many things are settled. 
This is still unsettled and urgently cries for sane 
settlement: What is the attitude which the 
Christian missionary ought to adopt towards 
other religions ? 


The question is asked of the Christian first of 
all. And then of the Christian scholar. Those 
who were responsible for the selection could easily 
have found an able and experienced missionary to 
deliver the Fernley Lecture on this occasion. They 
chose a student of Religion. They chose one who 
could place side by side the. religion which had to 
be supplanted and the religion which had to 
supplant it, and could say with convincing clear- 
ness why it is laid upon the Christian missionary 
to-day to endure hardness in order that as soon 
as possible Buddhism, Muhammadanism, Parsism 
may be no more, and Christ may be all and in all. 


Professor Mouton has been faithful to his 
charge. He has made no claim for Christianity 
that he could not face his fellow-scholars with. 
He has been conscious of the latest discovery, he 
has been sensitive even to the latest speculation. 
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Nor has he ignored a single element of value in 
Not without 
wisdom of words, but far more with captivity of 
thought to the obedience of Christ, he has sought 
to persuade the modern missionary to rely hence- 


any of the religions of the world. 


forth not on an infallible Book or. an infallible | 


Church, not on any form of external authority, but 
solely on the force of the truth and the grace of 
the living Lord Jesus Christ. 
as they listened to him, it has seemed to his hearers 


And if at any time, 


that between Christianity and some other of the 
great religions it was only a matter of degree, he 
has always arrested the comparison, as in the 
passage quoted, to show that in reality there is no 
comparison, but only one perfect and final religion 
in the earth, the religion of the Son of God. 


No one can appreciate the difference between 
Christianity and other religions without faith in 
Christ. With faith in Christ no one can fail to 
appreciate it. A fine example to work upon is 


the doctrine of Immortality. 


Says Professor Mouton, ‘It is almost bewilder- 
ing to us when we find that until the Old Testa- 
ment canon was all but complete, the very idea of 
a future life in any shape was unknown. Pharisees 
in our Lord’s time exercised their utmost ingenuity 
to find it in the Books of Moses, but Sadducee 
exegesis held the field with ease. Yet, many 
had hailed the 


dawn as the “banner of immortality”; and 


centuries earlier, Vedic poets 


Zarathushtra, the prophet of Iran, had taught 
that the man of “good deeds, words, and thought” 
should dwell in everlasting peace with the ‘‘ Wise 
Lord” in the ‘‘ House of Song.” 
could still cry, ‘‘In the grave there is no re- 


Saints of Israel 


membrance of Thee,” when Socrates drank the 
hemlock, serenely welcoming a blest communion, 
a fellowship divine beyond death, and with his last 
breath ordering a sacrifice to the Healer who had 
stilled for ever the “ fitful fever” of life on earth.’ 


How was this? How was it that Israel, ‘on the 


mountain to catch the first dawn of every other 


| after a life to come. 


truth,’ lay so long in the valley of the shadow when 
God was unfolding the sunshine of His living hope 
for other men? 
privilege that held it from them. Their privilege 
was to know the only living and true God. They 


It was the very greatness of their 


were well content with Him. As long as they 
enjoyed His presence, as long as His blessing fell 
on them and on their land they had no hankering 
They were satisfied with this 
life. All they desired was length of days, that 
they might live long in the enjoyment of God’s 
presence. 


But the Captivity came. Darkness fell upon 


the land and the people. Devout worshippers of 
Jehovah were severed from the beautiful House of 
His presence. They were thrown upon God as 
individuals. And He became more to them than 
Personal com- 
And the 


more that desire was gratified the stronger it grew. 


in all the days of their prosperity. 
munion with Him was now their desire. 


The threescore years and ten of this life could not 
satisfy it. ‘Take me not away in the midst of my 
days: thy years are throughout all generations’; 
and fast following on the heels of that thought 
came the other: ‘The eternal God is my refuge ; 
the arms are everlasting that embrace me; surely 
if I may call such a Being my God, He cannot 
leave the child of His love to Sheol.’ 


Now see the vast advantage of the Hebrew, 
‘Valhalla, with its jousts and banqueting, the 
Moslem Paradise with its houris—a mere warrior 
or a sensualist can believe in such a future life, and 
be no better for it.” But the life of continued 
communion with a holy God has ethical value. It 
adds strength to a religion, and endurance. And 
when the ethical value is in Christ declared to be 
the value of Jove, that religion, even in virtue of its 
doctrine of Immortality, passes out of comparison 
with all other religions. A hope so won, says Dr. 
MoutrTon, ‘a hope so won, so kept, is mighty to 
lift humanity towards the new order where the 
Will of God reigns. No unpractical dream, no 


unreal vision, nerves the best energies of those 
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who come by way 
heritage bestowed 
beloved brethren, 
always abounding 


of Hebrew saintship into the 
by Christ. “Therefore, my 
be ye steadfast, unmovable, 
in the work of the Lord, 
forasmuch as ye know that your labour is not vain 
in the Lord.”’ 


When Professor Friedrich Loors of Halle was 
invited to deliver a short course of lectures at 
Oberlin College, Ohio, he accepted the invitation. 
The lectures were delivered in the autumn of the 
year 1gtr. Since then Dr. Loors has added notes, 
‘confirming the statements contained in them and 
giving exact dates. They are now published with 
the title of What ts the Truth about Jesus Christ? 
{T. & T. Clark; 4s. net). 

For 
the question which the lecturer set himself to 
answer has always been and still is the great 
question of Christianity; and Professor Loors— 
the Sanday of Germany—is exceptionally able to 


The lectures have moved men exceedingly. 


answer it. It was expected that in choosing such 


a title he had an answer to give. But not only has 
he given his own answer to the question, he has 
proved that the answer which Germany has given 
to it for the last hundred and fifty years is untrue. 
He has been able to show conclusively that the 
attempt of liberal theology to explain Jesus, on the 
supposition that He was a man and no more, has 


completely broken down. 


the history of that 
It came to its first open expression with 


Professor Loors traces 
answer. 
Reimarus, who died in 1768. Its latest utterance 
was made by Professor HEITMULLER of Marburg 
in the very year in which Dr. Loors delivered 
his lectures. The ways in which men have en- 
deavoured to account for the Gospels and their 
contents on the supposition that Jesus was a man 
and no more have been as numerous as the men ; 
for no naturalistic critic has been content with the 
explanations of his predecessors. The most 
circumstantial and perhaps the most attractive 


of all these endeavours was made by Keim. In 


i 


| contradict the naturalistic|hypothesis. 


recent years its ablest advocates have been H. J. 
HOoLrzMann, JULICHER, WreEpDE, and WEINEL. 


Moreover, the ability of those who have attempted 
to account for Jesus and the Gospels on purely 
natural grounds has been as conspicuous as the 
variety of their methods. And yet the whole 
attempt has failed. The men themselves have 
been in utmost antagonism. The eschatologists 
have cast out the rationalists, while those who 
denied the existence of the historical Jesus have 
been in irreconcilable opposition to both. Before 
our very eyes the unbelievers in a supernatural 
Christ have been engaged in devouring one another. 


But it is not because its advocates have devoured 
one another that Professor Loors says the natural- 
istic hypothesis has broken down. It is for two 
reasons which, now that they have been given 
their proper weight, are seen to be sufficient of 
And not 


only to bring about its downfall, but also to 


themselves to bring about its downfall. 
prevent it from ever rising again. ‘The first reason 
is that the contents of the Gospels, and especially 
the person of Jesus, fall partly within the domain 
of science and partly within the domain of religion. 
In so far as they fall within the domain of science 
they are proper objects of historical criticism. But 
in so far as they fall within the domain of religion 
they are the object of faith. The mistake made 
by the liberal theologians of Germany for a century 
and a half has been to bring Jesus and all that 
appertains to Him within their own experience. 
And their experience was not;of faith, but only of 
natural science. 


The other reason is that the Gospels themselves 
That is to 
say, they contain elements which have not been 
accounted for by any theory, or combination of 
theories, which the unbelievers in the Supernatural 
have been able to bring forward. These elements 
in the Gospels and in the person of Jesus are of 
three kinds. First of all, there are the words of 
Jesus Himself; next, there is the attitude of the 
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earliest disciples; and then there is the personal 
devotion of the believers in Christ throughout the 
centuries of Christianity. 


| 


First, there are the words of Jesus Himself. | 


But here we are at once arrested, and properly 
arrested, by the question, Do we believe that all 
the words of Jesus which are recorded in the 
Gospels were really spoken by Him? Professor 
Loors answers that he for one does not. He gives 
this example. ‘No sensible man,’ he says, ‘ will 
deny that, by the side of the feeding of the five 
thousand (Mk 6%), the feeding of the four 
thousand (Mk 8!*-) represents a doublet of tradi- 
Luke already felt this; he omitted the 
second story of Mark. But if the second story is 
unhistoric, then the words of Jesus (Mk 81%), 
““When I brake the five loaves among the five 
thousand, how many baskets full of broken pieces 


tion. 


took ye up? And when the seven among the four 
thousand, how many basketfuls of broken pieces 
took ye up?” cannot possibly be anything else 
than a fiction of the evangelist or of the tradition 
he followed. 


among the sayings that are handed down to us as 


Consequently, it is evident that, 


words of Jesus, there are at least several which are 
erroneously ascribed to Jesus in the Gospels, as 
they originated in the thoughts of the later 
community.’ 

But we are not required to weigh every word 
It is with 
the general impression made by the words that we 


and pronounce upon its genuineness. 
have to do. One man will reject nothing, another 
will reject a great deal. But whether little or much 
is rejected, enough will be left to raise Jesus quite 
above the level of common humanity. 
question always remains: ‘If the words in the 
Gospels did not come from Jesus, from whom did 
they come?’ ‘The assumption,’ says Professor 
Loors, ‘that the faith of the later Christians first 
created all these words or raised them to their 
present level by modifying them, is surely very 
difficult even from a historical point of view. For 


from nothing nothing comes.’ 


And the | 


| disciples. 


The second thing that makes the naturalistic 
explanation impossible is the attitude of the first 
If Jesus was a man, and only a man, 
how is it that the oldest Christian community was 
convinced that He did not remain among the 


| dead, but was raised by God and exalted to the 


‘right hand of the majesty on high’? History, 


says Professor Loors, does not know of any 


| community in those primitive times that saw in 
| Jesus merely the teacher and the exemplar of 


Christian faith. Again it may be impossible to 
use all the books of the New Testament or even 
all their Professor Loors practically 
confines himself to the greater Epistles of St. Paul. 
But in these Epistles alone the testimony to the 
super-humanity of Jesus is overwhelming. 


writers. 


Now the experiences of St. Paul, says Professor 
Loors, ‘go back to the earliest times after the 
death of Jesus. 
death, and perhaps at a still earlier date, Paul was 
won over to Christianity. What Paul could look 
upon as general Christian conviction must reach 


Two or three years after His 


back as far as this time. Moreover, it must be 
just as old as the belief of the first disciples in the 
resurrection of Jesus. For the following two or 
three years of the Jerusalem community could 
only have made it more difficult to believe in the 
exalted Lord, or, if this belief already existed, they 
could at most have developed it further in spite 
of all difficulties ; certainly they could never have 
But how is the faith of the primitive 


Christian community to be accounted for if the 


produced it. 
life of Jesus was only a purely human one? Even 
from a merely historical point of view this is a 
weighty argument against the results or, better, 
presuppositions of liberal Jesus-research.’ 


And the historical is not the only point of view. 
What can a merely historical criticism make of 
such words as ‘ seeing the glory of God in the face 


of Jesus’? It can make nothing of them. But 


| the discernment of faith finds their interpretation 


in such other words of St. Paul as these: ‘God 
was in Christ, reconciling the world unto himself.’ 
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For to St. Paul the central thought is always the 
grace of God. And he knows of no access to that 
grace except by belief in Christ. Wherefore he 
says that nothing ‘shall be able to separate us 
_ from the love of God which is in Christ Jesus our 
Lord.’ 


And St. John speaks in the same way. 
Professor Loors, though he is ready to risk his 


- €ase on the acknowledged Epistles of St. Paul, is | 


not prepared to give up the rest of the New 
Testament. In the First Epistle to St. John he 


For | 


finds a word seven times used which in the most | 


unconscious manner reveals the place which Jesus 
held in the writer’s own thought and in the 
It is 
Seven times that word is 


thought of the community he lived among. 
the word he (éketvos). 
used without further designation, and out of the 
Who 
No one has ever the least necessity 


seven it is certainly used six times of Jesus. 
is this he? 
for asking. And the same pronoun is used in the 
same way in St. John’s Gospel. The passage is 
Jn 19°, ‘He that hath seen (viz. John the apostle) 


hath borne witness, and his witness is true: and he 


(viz. Jesus) knoweth that he (John) saith true.’ | 


We have some difficulty with these pronouns ; 
John knew that his readers would understand 
them. All his thoughts were of thanks and love 
to fim, and he could speak of 4m without further 


designation. Just as Zinzendorf, consoling a 


mother whose two sons had died in missionary | 


work, could say : ‘ He is worthy of all this.’ 


The third thing that makes it impossible for the | 


modern mind to believe that Jesus was a mere 
man is the devotion to His person shown by 
succeeding generations of Christians. Not more 
than eighty or ninety years after the death of Jesus 
we find in Ignatius of Antioch, who could not 
have known Jesus personally, such a faith in Jesus 
Christ, such a thankfulness of love, that in the 
history of religion it must be pronounced a singular 
phenomenon. 
other religions. But in Christianity it is not at all 


uncommon. 


No such thing is to be observed in | 


After Ignatius it is easy to run down | 


| ever. 


a list of names, Augustine, Bernard of Clairvaux, 
Francis of Assisi, Paul Gerhardt, the Wesleys, 
Charles Kingsley, and to add to them thousands 
of lesser fame, all of whom could sing : 


Jesus, our only joy be thou, 
As thou our prize wilt be; 

Jesus, be thou our glory now 
And through eternity. 


Is this but a dead echo of what St. Paul and 
St. John once said? No one doubts that what 
St. Paul and St. John experienced for themselves, 
St. Bernard of Clairvaux, who wrote that hymn, 
experienced for himself also. 


But now, if Jesus was more than a man, how: 
much more than a man was He? This is the 
question which Professor Loors seeks to answer 
in his last two lectures. 


The old Christology said that He was God and 
man in two distinct natures and one person for 
Is that Christology still tenable ? 
Loors says most unreservedly that it is not. 


Professor 


The first objec- 
He does not 


He has three objections to it. 
tion is that it contradicts thought. 
say merely that it is unintelligible. He says it is 
contrary to intelligence. Now although Professor 
Loors is very emphatic upon the necessity of the 
exercise of faith if we are to understand the Lord 
Jesus Christ, he never rejects the use of reason. 
On the contrary, he holds that reason and faith 
must go together. Whatever contradicts experi- 
ence, if it falls within the domain of experience, 
must be rejected. If therefore the doctrine of the 
Person of Christ which we are taught to believe is 
contrary to thought, we cannot believe it. And it 
will make no difference that it has stood the test 
of centuries. The orthodox Christology, he says, 


can be convicted of three such contradictions. 


The first contradiction was felt even by 


Augustine, and the mediaeval theology tried in 


vain to gét rid of it. If the distinction of persons 
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in the Trinity is limited to their internal relation 
to each other within the Godhead (and this has 
been the orthodox opinion since Augustine), how 
can one of the persons become incarnate without 
the other two? 
possible is that when the Incarnation took place 
the Father and the Holy Ghost were not separated 
from the incarnate Son. 


The only answer that seems 


But this only makes the 
second contradiction the more contradictory. 


For the second contradiction is that when the 
Son became incarnate He came under the ordinary 
Now if He 
was still one with the Father and the Holy Ghost, 
these persons of the Trinity were also so restricted. 


human restrictions of time and place. 


There seem to be but two ways out of the dilemma. 
Either the Son of God inthe days of His flesh still 
pervaded the universe in divine majesty, separate 
from the flesh; or else, as Luther boldly thought, 
the human nature partook of the divine omni- 
potence and omniscience. Either answer seems 
to Professor Loors to destroy the very idea of 
incarnation. 

The third contradiction arises out of an attempt 
to solve the other two. It has been suggested that 
the divine Trinity is to be thought of as one God 
before the Incarnation. But this simply dissolves 
the unity of God when the Incarnation takes place. 
And it keeps the unity dissolved ever after. 
it is the orthodox belief that when Jesus returned 
to glory He retained the human nature which He 


had assumed. 


These difficulties alone seem to Professor Loors 
sufficient to wreck the orthodox Christology. But 
this is not the only objection which he has to the 
orthodox Christology. Besides the fact that it 
contradicts reason, there is the fact that it con- 
tradicts the teaching of the New Testament. 


Now if Professor Loors can show that the 
Christology of the Creeds contradicts the New 
Testament, he will appeal to far more persons, and 
he will appeal to them far more persuasively, than 


For 


by showing that it is inconsistent with itself, But 
he will find ita more difficult undertaking. And 
that he knows. He knows that it is impossible to 
cover the whole teaching of the New Testament 
on the Person of Christ. So he selects a few 


decisive points. 


First of all, he denies that the title Son of God 
is anywhere in the New Testament applied to 
Christ as pre-existent. It is a title of the historical 
Jesus. It is applied to the historical Jesus either 
with reference to His birth by the Spirit (Lk 1°), 
or because the Spirit came down upon Him at His 
baptism (Mk 11"), or because He stood in a unique 
position of love toward God (Mt 117"), or for some 
other reason manifestly mundane. And not only 
is this title ‘Son of God’ confined to His earthly 
existence, but other expressions have the same 
limitation, such as that He is ‘the first-born of 
every creature’ (Col 118), and that He is ‘ the only- 
begotten Son.’ 
says Professor Loors, means no more than unique 


This expression ‘only-begotten,’ 
or peerless. When the widow’s son at Nain is 
called ‘the only son of his mother,’ the same word 
is used as that which in Jn 1! 48 is translated 
‘only-begotten.’ 


Again, the idea of the triune God, as formulated 
in the Creeds, 4s foreign to the New Testament. 
Certainly the New Testament writers speak of God 
as ‘in Christ,’ and of the Spirit of God as in single 
Christians and in the Christian community.. But 
nowhere, says Dr. Loors, is Jesus Christ identified 
with God. Onthe contrary, He is kept deliberately 
distinct from God, as in the greeting ‘Grace be 
unto you, and peace, from God our Father, and 
from the Lord Jesus Christ.” ain =St) "johns 
Gospel, in the high-priestly prayer, we even read 
‘This is life eternal, that they might know thee, 
the only true God, and Jesus Christ.’ And in the 
Apostolic Benediction, ‘The grace of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and the com- 
munion of the Holy Ghost be with you all.’ St. 
Paul does not speak of three persons in one God, 
but of the love of one God, and in connexion 
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therewith of the grace of Jesus Christ and of ‘the 
communion of the Holy Ghost. 


A third point is that words which Jesus uses 
make it impossible to look upon Him as the 
Second Person in the 
Christology. 


Trinity of orthodox 
He said to Mary Magdalene, ‘I 
ascend unto my Father and your Father, and to 
my God and your God.’ The self-consciousness 
of Jesus undoubtedly surpassed the measure of a 
human self-consciousness. But it is still a human 
It stops short of the self- 
consciousness of God. 


selfconsciousness. 


Once more, it seems to Professor Loors im- 
possible to harmonize with the orthodox dogma of 
the eternal Son of God such an idea as that ‘he 
‘increased in wisdom and stature and in favour 
with God and men.’ 
grew, suffered, and died only according to His 


Orthodoxy explains that He 


human nature. But who will deny that even our 
And it 


sounds very forced to say that the Son of God, who 


very self is growing during our life? 


by His own nature could never suffer, suffered never- 
theless in His human flesh and in His human 
soul. Surely, exclaims Professor Loors, such 
forced constructions are quite foreign to the 
New Testament. 

The last point is that Jesus is represented, after 
His Ascension, as still in organic connexion with 
the-human race. St. Paul speaks of the risen Lord 
as ‘the first-born from the dead,’ and as ‘ the first- 
John’s 
Gospel Jesus associates Himself with His people 


born among many brethren.’ In St. 


in the closest possible way: ‘That they all may be 
one, as thou, Father, art in me and I in thee, that 
they also may be one in us’; ‘That they may be 
one even as we are one.’ And inthe Apocalypse : 
‘He that overcometh, I will give to him to sit 
down with me in my throne, as I also overcame 
This 
organic connexion is not adequately reflected in 
the Christian Creeds. It cannot be adequately 
reflected in them. Jesus is ‘ the first-born among 


and sat down with my Father in his throne.’ 


many brethren’ in a deeper sense than orthodox 
Christology is able to recognize. In all these 
ways, it seems to Professor Loors, the Christology 
of the Christian creeds contradicts the teaching of 
the New Testament. 

These, then, are the two chief objections which 
Professor Loors raises against the Christology of 
the Christian creeds. It contradicts experience, 
and it contradicts the New Testament. His third 
objection is perhaps less important ; it is certainly 
The orthodox doc- 
trine of Christ, he says, was formed under the 
influence of a philosophy which is now obsolete. 


more difficult to appreciate. 


Take the term Zogos. In the creeds that term 
has appropriated the speculations of Philo and 
the Alexandrians. 
than Word. 
a recollection of the first chapter of Genesis, where 
the medium of Creation is the Word of God: ‘and 
God said.’ Similarly in the prophetic books, ‘the 
Word of God came’ to the prophets. And in the 
Apocalypse Christ’s return for the last judgment is 
thus described: ‘I saw the heaven opened, and 
behold a white horse, and he that sat thereon was 
called Faithful and True . . . and he hath a name 
written that no one knoweth but he himself.’ 
Then in the next verse, it is said: ‘And he is 
arrayed in a garment sprinkled with blood, and 
his name is called ‘“The Word of God.”’ Here, 
says Professor Loors, ‘it is not the pre-existent 
Christ who is called the Logos. Hence, there is 
no room here for the logos-idea of Philo. The 
returning Christ, who fulfils all the words and 
prophecies of God; and who is therefore called 
Faithful and True, is called the Word of God for 
this very reason, that God’s Word becomes full 


truth in him.’ 


In St. John it means no more 
‘In the beginning was the Word,’ is 


It is in the Graeco-Roman philosophy that, Pro- 
fessor Loors finds the doctrine of the two natures. 
‘Quoting Goethe’s Faust we may speak of two souls 
which we feel in our breast, a lower one with 
sensual desires and a higher one which is open to 
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everything ideal. In ancient times people would 
in such a case speak of “two natures” in man. 
The strongest of these natures was considered as 


the leading one, which really ruled over the other.’ 


‘Now, it is natural that Christians at a very 
early date—I believe from the very beginnings of 
Christianity — observed characteristics of human 
lowliness and characteristics of divine majesty and 
Under these circumstances 
it was not strange for that time that people as 


glory in Jesus Christ. 


early as the end of the second century spoke of 
“two natures,” the human and the divine one, 
The 
question how the unity of such a person was to 
be imagined did not cause any difficulties for more 
than three centuries. 


which were to be distinguished in Christ. 


In the Eastern church many 
theologians as early as the fourth century con- 
sidered the higher nature, the divine nature—that 
is, the divine Logos—as the actual subject in the 


historical Jesus, while his humanity was looked | 


In 
the Western church people for a long time thought 


upon as not having a personality of its own. 
differently. But ultimately the Greek view pre- 
vailed.’ 

What is the truth about Jesus Christ? He was 
a man who lived in this world of ours, but He was 
Professor Loors has shown 
that all attempts to describe His life as a purely 
Is He a God then? 
in accordance with orthodox Christianity. Pro- 


more than a man. 


human one have failed. 


fessor Loors has shown that the Christology of the | 


He does 
not know a single professor of evangelical theology 
in Germany to-day who believes it possible to re- 
What then 


Creeds is riddled with contradictions. 


produce the old orthodox formulas. 
is the truth about Jesus Christ ? 


Now Professor Loors has a way of clearing the 
ground before he begins to build. 
here. 


He does so 
First he clears away the Kenotic theory. 


The Kenotic theory takes its name from the 
place which is occupied in it by the passage in 


Not | 


| form.’ 


| 
| 


Philippians which speaks of the emptying (Aemoszs) 
of Christ: ‘Who, being in the form of God, 
counted it not a prize to be on an equality with 
God, but emptied himself, taking the form of a 
servant, being made in the likeness of men’ (Ph 
26-7), 


God, in the moment of His incarnation, emptied 


The theory asserts that the eternal Son of 


Himself more or less of His divinity, and so became 
the subject of a really human life, while His divine 
self-consciousness was changed into a human one. 
In this way people thought they could do justice 
to both, namely, to the really human life of Jesus 
and to the superhuman self-consciousness which is 
revealed by not a few of His words. ~ Jesus could, 
because the Son of God had really become a man 
in Him, ‘increase in wisdom and stature and in 
favour with God and man.’ He could pray, de- 
Only 
gradually the reminiscence of His eternal glory 


velop morally, hunger, thirst, and suffer. 


awoke more and more in His self-consciousness, 
and, at the exaltation, the glory, which the Son of 
God had put off at His incarnation, was given back 
to the God-man. 


The theory is to Professor Loors unsatisfactory, 
and even absurd. It is unsatisfactory because 
it does not meet the historical facts, still less the 


demands of faith. And it is absurd because you 


cannot conceive of a person, divine or human, 


divesting himself of his personality. ‘A German 
officer may resign his position to come over to 
America, in order to live here as a plain workman. 
But he cannot put off his self as he doffs his uni- 
It is mythology, says Professor Loors, it 


_ Is not theology, that is at the bottom of this theory. 


And in Germany it has long ago been abandoned. 


Nor is Professor Loors better pleased with 
those modern ideas according to which, while the 
two natures are rejected, the eternal Son of God 
is represented as being the personal subject of a 
human life. Professor Kunzr of Greifswald and 
Professor SCHAEDER of Kiel hold that Christ re- 
tained as man all His divine prerogatives, such as 
omnipotence and omniscience, but used them only 
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when He performed miracles which required their 
use. This theory is described as ‘an ingenious but 
illicit play with the attributes of divine majesty.’ 
And it fails to do justice to Christ’s humanity. 
Professor SEEBERG of Berlin knows better than 
either Kunze or SCHAEDER. He knows that the 
term ‘person’ points only to a relation within the 
.Godhead. 
a particular direction of the divine will-energy. 
This divine will-energy entered the man Jesus as 


It is, in short, simply an expression for 


its organ and worked through Him. In this way 
Jesus in His personal life became entirely at one 
with the personal will of God. 


more than KUNZE or SCHAEDER. 


SEEBERG knows 
SEEBERG knows 
too much. He is ‘as well acquainted with the 
inner life of Jesus as if He had been the confidant 
of His inmost thoughts.’ And that very intimacy 
For the Gospels do 


not furnish this knowledge, and if such intimate 


condemns SEEBERG’S theory. 


knowledge is necessary to a theory of Christ’s 
person the theory is condemned. 


Professor Loors has cleared the ground. What 
is the truth about Jesus Christ? 
absolutely certain: the first, that Christ becomes 


Two things are 


a revelation of God to us; and the second, that 
He shows us, in His own person, what we are to 
become. Professor Loors explains these two 
things at some length. And they need explana- 
tion, more than at first appears. For when he 
says that Jesus reveals God to us, he does not 
mean merely that He carries further the revelation 
made to the prophets. He means that; for he 
says Jesus did not preach a new God, but wished 
to reveal more fully the one God whom Israel 
already knew. But he means more than that. 
He means that all we possess of the knowledge of 
God we have through Jesus. And he means that 
this absolute revelation is made, above all, in the 


Cross. 


It is made, above all, in the Cross. For ‘the 
man who feels his sin and then remembers that 
Jesus, who committed no sin and had no other 


wish than to serve mankind, was put to death, in 
spite of this, by the wickedness of men, that man 
will feel again and again what the first Christians 
felt: He suffered what we deserved to suffer; He 
was ‘“‘ wounded for our transgressions; he was bruised 
for our iniquities.” That man will understand that 
God permitted Jesus to suffer (or, better: made 
Him suffer) thus in order that all who cling to 
Him might gain the courage to believe in God’s 
grace without forgetting the great contrast of their 
sins with His holiness. People can, therefore, ex- 
perience at the present day what marvellous power 
belongs to that faith which Paul expresses with 
the words: ‘‘God made him to be sin who knew 
no sin (that is, He treated Christ as a sinner by 
giving Him up to such an opprobrious death), in 
order that we might be made the righteousness of 
God in him.”’ 

Again, Christ in His own person shows us what 
we are to become like. What does Dr. Loors 
He does not mean that Christ is 
good enough but not too good to be an example 
He means that Christ and 
He 
means that He and they are so closely united that 
what He is they become also. Now He is the 
very image of God. Therefore He is the begin- 
ning of a new manhood which is to be made after 
that image. And so entirely is it to be made after 
that image that even the body will share in the 
In the words of St. Paul, ‘Our 
citizenship is in heaven, from whence also we wait 
for a Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ, who shall 
fashion anew the body of our humiliation that it 
may be conformed to the body of his glory’ (Ph 3”°). 


mean by that? 


of life and conduct. 
those who believe in Him ‘belong together.’ 


transformation. 


Is that all? Professor Loors knows very well 
that if that is all it is not enough. And yet it has 
to be confessed—he confesses it himself—that he 
has not much more to offer us. For as soon as 
he comes to the vital question, Is He God, or is 
He not God? he recognizes his impotence. He 
offers three thoughts: ‘First, that the historical 


person of Christ is looked upon as a human per- 


Io 


sonality ; secondly, that this personality, through 
an indwelling of God or His Spirit, which was unique 
before and after, up to the end of all time, became 
the Son of God who reveals the Father and became 
also the beginner of a new mankind ; and, thirdly, 
that in the future state of perfection a similar in- 
dwelling of God has to be realized, though in a 
copied and therefore secondary form, in all people 
whom Christ has redeemed.’ 


Here it is evident that the essential thing is the 
indwelling of the Spirit. And Dr. Loors draws our 
He recalls ‘a prominent passage 
of Romans,’ in which St. Paul says of Christ: ‘who 


attention to it. 


was born of the seed of David according to the 


(AutBority and 
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flesh . . . declared to be the Son of God with 
power, according to the spirit of holiness, by the 
He would like to be 
content with that as the final expression of his 


resurrection of the dead.’ 
Christology. He envies WEenpt, who is content 
with it. But he is not himself sure what is meant 
by the ‘spirit of holiness.’ 
the Holy Spirit is. ‘My last refuge therefore is 
the term which Paul strongly emphasizes in the 


He is not sure what 


Epistles to the Colossians and Ephesians, ‘the 
mystery of Christ.” And what is this mystery? 
“God was in Christ reconciling the world unto 
himself,” that is the mystery. It would be attempt- 
ing impossible things if beyond that we tried to 


understand the historical person of Christ.’ 


the [ndividual, 


By tHE Rev. J. KennetH Moziey, M.A., FELLOw aND DEAN OF PEMBROKE COLLEGE, 


CAMBRIDGE. 


Ir is no unusual thing, where the problem of 
religious authority is debated, to hear of the 
authority of reason, placed alongside of the author- 
ity of Bible and Church. Not, of course, as 
though in the outlining of a doctrine of authority 
it were assumed that these three elements must 
have equal justice doné to them and that no one 
of the three can or should hold a position superior 
to either or both of the other two; but because it 
is assumed that the principle of authority is, how- 
ever powerfully condensed and however limited in | 
the scope of its operations, present within the indi- | 
vidual consciousness or reason, a fact of personality 
with its own claims and rights deserving full con- 
sideration and respect. 

I would begin by saying that, leaving for the 
moment the religious question on one side, the 
authority of any individual is strictly limited by 
the character of the subject-matter on which that 
authority is exercised. The less human that 
subject-matter may be, that is, the less intimately 
related it is to general human needs and interests, 
to the formulation of purposes co-extensive with 
national or universal and not merely individual | 
well-being, the more positive and authoritative does | 
an individual’s authority become. 


Darwin 


is a 


| greater authority, in the strict sense of the word, 


on obscure phenomena in connexion with the lives 
of plants and animals than he is when dealing 
with the whole field of evolution; and this not 
merely because the area of his inquiries is more 
circumscribed, but because it is more self-con- 
tained, possessing far fewer relationships to other 
facts which have to be borne in mind, which may 
lie within the province of history or metaphysics, 


_ rather than of botany or zoology, and lead to 


more legitimate questionings of the correctness 
of his analysis and the truth of his deductions. 
We know well that on some exceedingly obscure 
matters there are only two or three authorities, and 
that when they agree their authority is as absolute 
as any authority well can be. It is the authority 
of exact knowledge where exact knowledge is 
possible. 

But in the great and universal interests of human 
life no individual authority of this kind is possible. 
Neither in politics, nor in art, nor in the philosophy 
of history, nor in social life and intercourse, with 


| itsresultant judgments of persons and its canons 


of taste in things, is it to be found. Here and 
there some one by convincing proofs of his know- 
ledge and, still more, of his insight and judicious- 
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ness acquires an influence which is akin to author- 
ity. Yet with such a one it is not the man as an 
individual, but in detachment from individuality, 
who wields authority. He synthesizes within him- 
self powers and qualities which belong to humanity 
but are commonly split up among individuals. As 
for the ordinary people we meet, we should never 
dream of ascribing to them any authority at all. 

This position has various results, one of the 
most obvious being a democratic theory of politics ; 
how does it affect religion and religious authority ? 

One thing is perfectly clear: religion belongs to 
the class, and is, indeed, with the one exception of 
the simple desire to live, the most eminent repre- 
sentative of the class, of universal human interests. 
It is no region for the specialist, though some of 
the problems bound up with it may be. It would 
seem as though the authority of any individual 
were almost negligible. He may be his own 
authority inasmuch as he may say, ‘ Though Church 
or Bible tell me this, I, in virtue of my reason or 
conscience, reject what I am told, and I am pre- 
pared to back my opinion against theirs,’ but he 
can hardly expect that any one else will pay much 
attention to him ; and if he takes the whole matter 
really seriously, he may, indeed, feel that he him- 
self is of such an individuality, in respect of his 
own reason and conscience, as to be unable to 
accept such and such doctrines, but he may also 
realize that there is nothing approaching to an 
adequate guarantee that he is right in so doing, 
that the truth is with him rather than with others. 

If this were all it would be necessary to conclude 
that the authority of the individual, which is his own 
private judgment, has no place at all in religion, 
that an individual is never safe when he stands 
alone, and rarely safe except when he shouts with 
the largest crowd; that is, attaches himself to the 
religious experience which seems to him probably 
most widely generalized and least particular. But 
I think there are considerations which should make 
us pause. ' 

First, there is the peculiar character of religion. 
Man feels that religion makes a claim upon him 
and has a purpose for him as an individual in 
a quite unique way. Irreligious and non-moral 
people will admit that if they really believed that 
religion had any reality, any true place in the 
world, it would be necessary, or at least a duty, for 
them to adjust their own personalities to it. The 
State has some interest in the character of each 


citizen, but it is limited in extent and, on the 
whole, inclines to be negative rather than positive. 
A political party or any association of men for 
furthering some particular end will be careless of 
the character of the personalities attached to it, 
save in so far as they help or hinder the achieve- 
ment of that end. It is clap-trap to say that a 
great artist cannot be a bad man; historically, this 
view is quite absurd. But religion in its claim 
upon the individual, claims him entirely and 
always. He remains of permanent interest 
value as an individual, as a feeling, willing, a 
reasoning person. 

This is no security for the correctness of his. 
desires, his actions, or his beliefs; but it implies a 
personal responsibility which, if taken seriously, ap- 
proaches to the idea of authority and enables him 
to contribute something definitely his own to the 
common stock of religious experience. There is 
an ‘auctoritas’—the Latin word is here far better 
than the English—about his conclusions which 
deserves recognition and consideration. 

And, secondly, there is the historic fact that 
the progress of religion from lower to higher forms 
has at particular crises owed itself very largely to 
individuals. Such individuals have not been com- 
pletely original, but religion has, first within their 
souls, and then in action upon others, taken on 
forms or centred in ideas which have reacted with 
overwhelming force on the religion of the day. 
The religious authority of the age has been linked 
up with some personal contribution rather than 
with the generalized current conceptions. The 
light which lighteneth every man coming into the 
world has blazed up in such warmth and power in 
an individual that neither he nor his contempor- 
aries can doubt that in his words is to be heard 
the voice of God. 

Yet even here we must not exaggerate. An 
individual contribution to religion, whether by way 
of profound or mystical experience, or by way of 
intellectual illumination, can be appraised only 
after its effects are fully seen, and its relation to 
the more generalized experience and belief properly 
judged. It is no part of this short paper to try 
to set in their true correspondence as authoritative 
within Christianity, Bible, Church, and Individual. 
But this at least may be said—Bible, Church, and 
Individual, whatever authority they possess, they 
possess in virtue of the supremely authoritative re- 
velation which created them. This revelation cul- 
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minated in the Cross and. Resurrection of Christ. 
The New Testament writings, the Christian Church, 
and the Christian Individual all flow from this. 
This, I believe, is matter of simple historical fact, 
however explained. This dependence and this 
secondary authority is qualitatively expressed most 
perfectly in the writings of the New Testament, 
quantitatively in the Church. To both of these 


the individual is inferior. Their scale is incom- 
parably greater than his. But he has his place, 
and an influence which may rise almost to author- 
ity, as he views both New Testament and Church 
in the light of that which made them, and in its 
power interprets the one and guides the other with 
an insight and towards a goal which reveals that he 
too, like men of old, possesses the mind of Christ. 


The Great Texé Commentary. 


THE GREAT TEXTS OF ST. LUKE. 


TeUiGEeeX VeRO 


And they all with one consent began to make ex- 
cuse. 


1. CHRIST was at a feast in a Pharisee’s house. 
It was a strange place for Him, and His words at 
the table were also strange. For He first rebuked 
the guests, and then the host, telling the former to 
take the lower rooms, and bidding the latter widen 
his hospitality to those that could not recompense 
him. It was a sharp saying; and one of the other 
guests turned the edge of it by laying hold of our 
Lord’s final words, ‘Thou shalt be recompensed 
at the resurrection of the just,’ and saying, no 
doubt in a pious tone and with a devout shake of 
the head, ‘Blessed is he that shall eat bread in 
the kingdom of God.’ It was a very proper thing 
to say, but there was a ring of conventional, com- 
monplace piety about it which struck unpleasantly 
on Christ’s ear. He answered the speaker with 
that strange story of the great feast to which no- 
body would come, as if He had said, ‘ You pre- 
tend to think that it is a blessed thing to eat bread 
in the Kingdom of God. Why, you will not eat 
the bread when it is offered to you.’ 

We all know the parable. A great feast is pre- 
pared ; invitations, more or less general, are sent 
out at first; everything is ready; and, behold 
there is a table and nobody to sit at it. A strange 
experience for a hospitable man! And so he 
sends his servants to beat up the unwilling guests ; 
whereupon, one after another, with more or less 
politeness, they refuse to come. 


2. To a certain extent these men had all pledged 
themselves already to be present at the supper of 


their friend. This, you observe, was the second 
invitation; the reminder sent round when every- 
thing was ready. The first invitation had been 
given some weeks before, and it is quite clear they 
had all accepted that. And no doubt they ac- 
cepted it sincerely. They really meant to be 
present at the supper. If you had asked any of 
them on the day when they were first invited, they 
would have told you they were going, certainly. 
But when the hour came, none of them went. 
‘They all with one consent began to make excuse.’ 
They had meant to go; they had even pledged 
themselves so far to be there. But when the time 
for action and for decision came, not one of them 
fulfilled the promise. 


It is in question whether this double invitation is now, 
or ever has been, a practice in the East. The weight of 
authority seems to be on the affirmative side. Dr. Thomson, 
for instance, the author of Zhe Land and the Book, mentions 
that in the Lebanons his party received an invitation like 
this, and then on the day of the feast, and towards the hour, 
a second invitation arrived to intimate that they were to 
come because all things were now ready. It would even 
appear that the second invitation is sometimes repeated, and 
the snobs of the Orientals—because that species seems to 
flourish there as well as in the West—actually allow the final 
and more urgent invitation to come before they put them- 
selves in motion, just as, among ourselves, some people 
think that they add to their own dignity by coming in after 
the dinner-hour. But whether or not this double invitation 
has ever been customary on a large scale in the East, it is an 
undoubted fact in the spiritual sphere. There is a general 
invitation which comes to all who hear the Gospel. The 
dawn of every Sabbath brings it; it is repeated in every 
sermon ; it comes to us in the reading of the Bible in public 
and in private ; it is repeated in the lives of Christians, and 
in the religious institutions by which we are surrounded. 
And to this invitation all consent, just as all who received 
the invitation to the great supper accepted it. It is easy to 
agree that it is a good thing to be a Christian, and all intend 
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some time or other to become Christians. But then comes 
the second and particular invitation to become a Christian, 
and to do so now. Will you now be a Christian? And 
what is the result? Might it not be too truthfully described 
in the words of this parable—‘and they all with one consent 
began to make excuse’?! ; 


i€ 


THE REFUSAL. 


1. The refusal was wxnatural. One might have 
concluded that when the invitation went forth to a 
feast, and when that invitation was given by a 
person of a very prominent and exalted position, 
the mere fact of being invited to such a feast 
would have been of itself an honour. One would 
naturally have concluded that everybody would 
have embraced the opportunity so eagerly that 
there would have been scarcely any need to send 
out a messenger to remind people that the supper 
was ready and that the time was come. One 
might have expected that there would be quitea 
demand for invitations, that everybody would be 
besieging the house and asking the chamberlain, 
or the secretary, or the great person, whoever he 
might be, ‘Can you give us an invitation to the 
feast?’ Whoever heard of a man in such circum- 
stances making an excuse? 


That was a good answer of a guest who was among those 
invited to a feast given bya king. On his arrival the king, 
who must have been somewhat new to the rights and privi- 
leges of kinghood, said, ‘Oh, we did not expect to see you 
here. You did not answer our invitation.’ ‘Sire,’ was the 
reply, ‘I understood that the invitation of a king was not to 
be answered, but obeyed.’ Let that be the character of our 
response to the Divine invitation. Let us reply by coming.’ 


I hear the low voice call that bids me come,— 
Me, even me, with all my grief opprest, 
With sins, that burden my unquiet breast, 
And in my heart the longing that is dumb, 
Yet beats for ever, like a muffled drum, 
For all delights whereof I, dispossest, 
Pine and repine, and find nor peace nor rest 
This side the haven where He bids me come. 


He bids me come and lay my sorrows down, 
And have my sins washed white by His dear grace ; 
He smiles—what matter, then, though all men frown? 
Naught can assail me, held in His embrace ; 
And if His welcome home the end may crown, 
Shall I not hasten to that heavenly place? 


2. Yet the refusal was wnantmous—‘they all.’ 
That is what makes it so bad. A whole class of 


lJ. Stalker. 27. S. Maver. 
3 Louise Chandler Moulton. 


‘witting identity of conduct. 


people in high position, set apart for honourable 
distinction, endowed with the privilege of the great 
Lord’s familiar friendship, had falsified its preroga- 
tive, had disdained the confidence reposed in it! 
All at once began to make excuses. As a united 
act it became a public affront. And yet each in- 
dividual of the class had done what he did in 
ignorance of what the others were doing. For 
they were all of ‘one consent’—not by willing 
agreement, one would suppose, so much as by un- 
It is not a concerted 
plot to dishonour the splendid feast, but each by 
himself arrives at the conclusion that he at least 
ought to be let off, whatever the others did. Each 
is absorbed in some matter of private personal im- 
portance—not a fictitious excuse caught up at 
hazard, but of intense interest to himself. 

So each for his own private reason refuses, and 
what every one does separately, all do collectively ; 
and the result is that, as a body, as a class, they 
have made the great refusal, they have committed 
a public wrong. 


This finite life thou hast preferred, 

In disbelief of God’s own Word, 
To Heaven and to Infinity :— 
Here the probation was for thee 
To show thy soul the Earthly mixed 
With Heavenly, it must choose betwixt.— 

The Earthly Joys lay palpable,— 
A taint in each,—distinct as well ; 
The Heavenly flitted, faint and rare, 
Above them,—but as truly were 
Taintless, so in their nature best. 

Thy choice was Earth! Thou didst attest 
*Twas fitter spirit should subserve 
The flesh, than flesh refine to nerve 
Beneath the spirit’s play ! 

Thou are shut 

Out of the heaven of spirit! Glut 
Thy sense upon the World! ’tis thine 
For ever !—take it !4 


Il. 


THE EXCUSE. 


1. What is an excuse? One cannot help feel- 
ing that it was of set purpose and with care that 
the particular word here occurring was made use 
of. ‘They all with one consent began to make 
excuse.’ What is an excuse? Something you 
advance when you have no reason to give. The 
Greek word made use of here simply means ‘to. 


+ Browning. 
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beg off.’ This is exactly the same idea. They 
began to beg themselves off, saying thus and so, 
and our Lord criticised everything they said as 
being an excuse. An excuse is a hypocrisy, in 
order to escape from some obligation when there 
is no real reason to be given. 


2. All the excuses that are given come to one 
and the same thing—viz. occupation with present 
interests, duties, possessions, or affections. There 
are differences in the excuses which not only are 
helps to the vividness of the narrative, but also 
express differences in the speakers. One man is a 
shade politer than the others. He puts his refusal 
on the ground of necessity. He ‘must,’ and so he 
courteously prays that he may be held excused. 
The second one is not quite so polite; but still 
there is a touch of courtesy about him too. He 
does not pretend necessity as his friend had done, 
but he simply says, ‘I am going’; and that is not 
quite so courteous as the former, but still he begs 
to be excused. The last man thinks that he has 
such an undeniable reason that he may be as 
brusque as he likes, and so he says, ‘I have 
married a wife, and therefore I cannot come.’ 
So, with varying degrees of apparent recognition 
of the claim of host and feast, the ground of 
refusal is set forth as’possessions in two cases, and 
as affections in the third; and these so fill the 
men’s hearts and minds that they have no time to 
attend to the call that summons them to the feast. 


3. The excuses were perfectly right in them- 
selves. ‘The reasons which prevented the invited 
guests from attending the great supper were not 
vicious. The first had bought a parcel of ground 
—there was nothing wrong in that. The second 
had bought five yoke of oxen—there was nothing 
wrong in that. The third had married a wife— 
the very best thing he could do. Jesus might 
easily have constructed this parable so as to repre- 
sent those who refused as engaged in unlawful 
and dishonourable pursuits. But He does nothing 
of the kind. They were all going to do things 
that were not only lawful, but honourable; and at 
the right time and in the right place they would 
have been praiseworthy, and yet they detained 
them from the great supper just as effectually as if 
they had been the greatest crimes. 


4. The contrariety between these duties and the 


acceptance of the offered feast existed only in the 
imagination of the men who made the excuses. 
There is no reason why you should not go to the 
feast, and see after your field. There is no reason 
why you should not love your wife, and go to the 
feast. God’s summons comes into collision with 
many wishes, but with no duties or legitimate 
occupations. The more a man accepts and lives 
upon the good that Jesus Christ spreads before him, 
the more fit will he be for all his work, and for all 
his enjoyments. The field will be better tilled, the 
bullocks will be better driven, the wife will be more 
wisely, tenderly, and sacredly loved, if in your 
hearts Christ is enthroned, and whatsoever you do 
you do as for Him. It is only the excessive and 
abusive possession of His gifts and absorption in 
our duties and relations that turns them into 
impediments in the path of our Christian life. 


s. When these men made excuse, their excuses 
were accepted by the host. No second messenger 
came to implore their presence. Did you ever 
feel the boldness of that touch? I think that 
none but Jesus would have dared speak so. Any 
one else who knew the power and the patience 
of God’s mercy would have made the messengers 
come back and plead. But the point to note is 
that the messengers never returned. There was 
the one reminder, kind, courteous, very timely. 
But thé one reminder never was repeated. The 
Lord was angry, and He did well to be angry. 
There are insults it would be ignoble to despise. 
The men may ,have waited out in the field with 
the oxen till the evening heaven was ablaze with 
stars; but the invitation never came again. 


Consequences are unpitying. Our deeds carry their 
terrible consequences, quite apart from any fluctuations that 
went before—consequences that are hardly ever confined to 
ourselves. And it is best to fix our minds on that certainty, 
instead of considering what may be the elements of excuse 
for us.+ 

In his Memorzes and Portraits, R. L. Stevenson draws 
a picture of a fellow-student who in happier days had been 
the joy, the pride, the expectation of them all. And he 
came back—a king discrowned, one who had wrecked hopes, 
powers, success, health on the pursuit of vanities: came 
back, bankrupt in body and mind, to a lingering death. 
Then, in the day of his adversity, there shone out the fire of 
genuine greatness, in this, that he made no excuses. Young 
men would go to him with their disappointments and their 
hopes, for counsel, wise and kindly. ‘Such was his tender- 
ness for others, such his instinct of fine courtesy and pride, 


1 George Eliot, Adam Bede. 
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Ls 


that of the impure passion of remorse he never breathed a 
syllable. Only upon some return of our own thoughts were 
we reminded who it was to whom we disembosomed : a man 
by his own fault ruined ; Shut out of the garden of his gifts ; 
awaiting the deliverer. He had held the inquest, and passed 
sentence, JMene, mene, ‘‘ Weighed, found wanting,” but he 
did not rail at circumstance ; no word of self-accusing passed 


his Hps. And then something took us by the throat ; and to 
see him there, so gentle, patient, brave and pious, oppressed 
but not cast down, sorrow was so swallowed up in admira- 
tion that we could not dare to pity him.’ You feel the 
nobility of that.? 


1G. H. Rendall, Charterhouse Sermons, 214. 


Recent Oriental WreBacofogy. 


By THE Rev. A. H. Saycz, D.Lirr. D.D., LL.D., PRorgssor or AssyrioLocy, OxForD. 
é 


One of the most important books that have 
appeared for some time past on ancient Baby- 
lonian theology is Dr. Langdon’s Babylonian 
Liturgies (Geuthner, Paris, 1913). The larger part 
of the volume is addressed to Assyriologists only, 
and consists of facsimiles of Sumerian religious 
texts with transliterations and translations. But 
this part of the volume is prefaced by a long intro- 
duction on early Babylonian liturgiology which 
will appeal to a much wider circle of readers. A 
considerable portion of the matter contained in it 
is new and throws a welcome light on the religious 
services and ritual of the Babylonians. 

‘Liturgical services,’ says Dr. Langdon, ‘ origin- 
ated among the Sumerians’ and were accompanied 
by music. They were simple at the beginning, 
the chief instruments of music being the lyre, the 
drum and the tambourine, to which the flute was 
subsequently added. The official liturgist was 
called a Ral, who was assisted by a professional 
singer or dru, who, it may be observed, was not 
necessarily attached to a temple. Indeed, among 
these professional singers we find confectioners, 
gardeners, and the like, and many of them were 
women. Dr, Langdon would identify zérw, ‘singer,’ 
with zdru, Heb. ma’ar, ‘youth,’ on the ground 
that the latter originally signified one who spoke 
with the shrill voice of boyhood. Songs to the 
flute he thinks were used in processions, called 
idudu in Sumerian, a word which was afterwards 
adopted by Semitic Babylonian, while hymns to 
the lyre (or drum), termed fzswb, were attended by 
‘bowings, prostrations, and swaying.’ 

In fali he sees the name of the ‘psalmist.’ 
That the word came to represent the psalmist is 
clear, but I should myself identify its Sumerian 
prototype with another common word which means 


‘servant’ or ‘minister,’ the fald being the Levite 
of the Babylonian sanctuary. He was at all events 
distinguished from the consecrated priests, whether 
high-priests (ew and sangw) or ‘prophetical 
diviners’ (aszpz), just as the Levites were distin- 
guished from the priests of the Jewish temple. 
Like the Levites they gradually acquired a footing 
of equality with the priests, and formed liturgical 
colleges which kept the temple ritual jealously in 
their own hands. 

Dr. Langdon enumerates and examines the 
various other names given to. the temple servants 
and explains the functions belonging to them. In 
fact, nothing connected with the Sumerian ritual 
seems to have escaped his notice, and even the 
curious interludes in certain litanies in which a single 
line is ruled off from the preceding and following 
intercessions receives from him a probable explana- 
tion. He compares it very aptly with the com- 
ments of the chorus in a Greek play. 

As time went on the ritual naturally developed 
and became more intricate. While odes and 
lyrics were dropped, older psalms and similar 
compositions were combined into litanies of con- 
siderable length, and wind and string instruments 
were employed together. The later and more 
elaborate ritual can be traced back to the age of 
the dynasty of Isin, and first takes permanent 
shape in the epoch of Khammurabi. A com- 
parison of its character and development in the 
Semitic period with the Mosaic ritual cannot fail 
to be instructive to students of the Old Testament. 

That indefatigable worker, Professor Clay, has 
given us two new volumes during the past winter, 
Personal Names from Cunetform Inscriptions of the 
Cassite Period (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1912), and Babylonian Records in the Library of 
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J. Pierpont Morgan (New York, 1912). The last 
volume is privately printed at the expense of the 
late Mr. Pierpont Morgan, whose services to 
archeology will be deplored by none more than by 
the Assyriologist. The tablets copied by Professor 
Clay belong to the Neo-Babylonian period (with 
the exception of two which are dated in the reign 
of Nebuchadrezzar 1.), beginning with Nabu-sum- 
iskun, the predecessor of Nabonassar, and ending 
with Antiochus m1. (187 Bc.) One of those 
dated in the reign of Antiochus shows that the 
worship of Anu still predominated at Erech as 
late as 190 B.c. Most, if not all, of the tablets 
must have come from Erech, and the number of 
foreign names in them is interesting as indicating 
that the proportion of foreigners in the service of 
the temple in the later Babylonian age was greater 
than that of the native Babylonians. Among the 
names is Bakhianu, the name of a Hittite prince in 
the time of Assur-nazir-pal. 

In compiling the list of personal names in the 
Cassite period, Professor Clay has performed a 
laborious but very useful piece of work. His 
classification of them is excellent, and the book 
will be indispensable to all future workers in the 
same field. Additions can doubtless be made to 
it even now, and corrections will be introduced 
here and there with the advance of knowledge. But 
the work must always remain a sort of bed-rock for 
the study of the early nomenclature of Western 
Asia. 

In the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archeology for last February, Mr. L. W. King has 
an interesting article on some inscriptions of 
Sennacherib engraved upon the rocks of Jebel 
Judi, the existence of which was first noted by 
Layard. Jebel Judi—Judi Dagh in Turkish— 
rises on the north-eastern bank of the Tigris, not 
far from Shakh, and in a line due south of Lake 
Van. Mr. King, followed by Mr. R. C. Thompson, 
found and copied six of them, and though they are 
all more or less in a mutilated condition a com- 
parison of the six inscriptions has enabled him to 
put together a fairly complete text. The inscrip- 
tions prove to be a record of Sennacherib’s cam- 
paign against the cities of Mount Nibur, which 
thus turns out to be the modern Jebel Judi, and 
not a range of mountains further to the west as 
has hitherto been supposed. As Mount Nibur lay 
on the eastern frontier of Kummukh, or Comagene, 
the geographical position of that kingdom also 


must be shifted somewhat to the east. Jebel Judi 
was the mountain on the summit of which, accord- 
to ‘a widespread Eastern tradition,’ the ark rested, 
and the antiquity of the tradition is attested by the 
early Babylonian map of the world which I pub- 
lished in THE Exposirory Times (November 
1906). 

Another important Assyriological work which 
has appeared this winter is M. Thureau-Dangin’s 
Relation de la Futtiime Campagne de Sargow 
(Geuthner, Paris, 1913), which is a very brilliant 
performance. The French Assyriologist has been 
fortunate enough to come across a tablet contain- 
ing a letter addressed ‘by Sargon to his god Assur 
and describing in detail the military operations of 
the eighth year of his reign. The text has been 
corrected and completed in many places by a 
comparison with the historical inscriptions of the 
Assyrian king, and the translation accompanying 
it is a masterpiece. 

The eighth year of Sargon’s reign was especi- 
ally important, as it witnessed the capture of the 
city of Muzazir and the final overthrow of Armenian 
supremacy in the north. The new inscription 
throws a flood of light on the event as well as on 
the history of Ararat or Armenia and the geo- 
graphy of the country north of Assyria. M. 
Thureau-Dangin is certainly right in the new ar- 
rangement which he proposes for the kings of 
Van. In Rusas, the opponent of Sargon, he sees 
the son of Erimenas, who founded a new dynasty 
unconnected with that of his predecessor Sarduris. 
In fact, Sargon states explicitly that while Riar 
was the paternal city of Sarduris, Arbu was the 
city of Rusas. 

On the geographical side the gains from the new 
inscription are great. The land of Khubuskia 
must lie to the south of Lake Van, and M. 
Thureau-Dangin is certainly justified in identifying 


the town of Uaiais, which plays so large a part in 


the correspondence of the Second Assyrian Empire, 
with the modern Bitlis. As for Muzazir, the 
Armenian name of which was ‘the city of Ardinis,’ 
the Sun-god, the inscriptions of Kelishin and 
Topzawa had already made it clear that it must 
have been to the south-west of Lake Urumiya. 
The new inscription abounds with rhetorical 
passages some of which describe the scenery and 
productions of the countries through which the 
Assyrian army passed. The account of the spoil 
obtained after the capture of Muzazir is peculiarly 
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interesting. Among it was a bronze statue of 
Rusas, which, we are told, represented the Vannic 
king in his chariot together with his charioteer 
and two chargers, the whole being accompanied 


by the inscription: ‘With my two horses and my | 
one charioteer my hand has conquered the king- | 
Another article of the spoil was | 


dom of Ararat.’ 
a golden signet-ring dedicated to Bagbartu, the 
wife of the supreme god Khaldis. There were 
also baskets for plants in ivory, ebony, and box- 
wood, mounted in gold and silver, bronze keys in 


the shape of crowned goddesses with dogs under | Royal Asiatic Society. 


their feet, locks moulded like human hands, the 


jewellery of the Vannic deities, silver cups of 
Assyrian, Armenian, and Kilkhian work, and other 
precious objects to an almost incalculable amount. 
There was also a great bronze bowl, holding 
80 measures of water, which ‘the kings of Ararat 
filled with wine when pouring out libations’ to’ 
their god, as well as a bronze statue of the Vannic 
king Argistis, with his right hand held out in the 
act of blessing. 

Dr. Pinches has given a resumé of the inscrip- 
tion in the recent number of the Journal of the 
He is there clearly right 
in reading the name of the city on the seal of 


silver cup of Rusas, besides ten others with golden | Urzana, king of Muzazir, as Uarti; that must have 
handles from the land of Tubal, vestments of blue | been the native name of the town which the 


and scarlet wool from Ararat and Kilkhu, the 


jn Be 


Mew Sermons and Erpositions. 


For the first time we have this month the privilege 
of reviewing a volume of sermons by a woman. 
We wish it were a better volume. We wish it 
were more intelligible, that it would hang together 
better, that it would say something and get on. 
But there is just one idea in every sermon. 
Round that idea all gathers—quotations from 
Scripture, quotations from Mrs. Eddy, endless 
words and combinations of words. This is the 
idea—almost any paragraph will express it. 

‘ Science reverses the testimony of the material 
senses and declares that man is spiritual, not 
material. In spiritual thought all is harmony. 
“‘Chaos and old night,” discord and disease, 
sorrow and death, are produced by the carnal 
mind, belief of life in matter. Let us refuse 
longer to believe the suggestions of mortal mind. 
God reigns and there is none beside Him. All is 
Life. Allis Love and Truth. Adam is a myth. 
In the Adam-thought all die. In the Christ-mind 
all are made alive.’ 

The book contains much more than sermons. 
Mrs. Augusta E. Stetson, C.S.D., minister of the 
First Church of Christ, Scientist, New York City, 


has been a voluminous letter-writer, and many of 


Are they 


her letters are quoted in this volume. 
Not a bit. 


more intelligible than the sermons? 


2 


people of Ararat knew as ‘the city of the Sun-god.’ 


Study. 


What comfort, warning, or other meaning her 
‘beloved Students’ got out of them, it is impossible 
to conceive. They make a tremendous claim. 
They say, ‘We are the sheep of Love’s pasture. 
We love divinely. God is our life, therefore we 
are forever with the Father-Mother God. We 
reflect omnipotence and omnipresence. Truth 
demonstrates Her power and presence to us, Her 
ideas.’ But what can that do for ‘students’ unless 
to show them to the world ‘vainly puffed up with 
their fleshly mind’? 

It is altogether an amazing book. It contains 
1200 pages, which the publishers have kept within 
compass by using India paper. It is illustrated 
at much expense. 

Among the rest of the portraits there is one of 
Mrs. Eddy ‘in a setting of forty diamonds.’ The 
whole title is Reminiscences, Sermons, and Corre- 
spondence, proving Adherence to the Princtple of 
Christian Science as taught by Mary Baker Eddy 
(Putnams; 21s. net). 


Fear not, little flock; for it is your Father’s 
good pleasure to give you the kingdom (Lk 12%), 
Here is a fine mixture of metaphors. Three 
worlds, says Dr. A. C. Dixon, are comprehended in 
one verse—the world of the shepherd, the world of 
the Father, and the world of the King. And just 
because of the mixture of metaphors he chooses 
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this as the text of one -of the sermons which 


he has published in Through Night to Morning 
(Robert Scott; 3s. 6d. net). 

He finds that things go comfortably in threes. 
First, there is a triplet of Spheres—the sphere of 
the sheep, the sphere of the child, and the sphere 
of the subject. The word which defines the 
sphere of the sheep is Dependence; the word 
which defines the sphere of the child is Love; and 
the word which defines the sphere of the subject 
is Loyalty. 

Secondly, there is a triplet of Relations. The 
relation between the sheep and the shepherd is 
expressed by the word Ownership; the word 
which expresses the relation between the child and 
the father is Kinship ; the word which expresses 
the relation between the subject and the king is 
Citizenship. 

Thirdly, there is a triplet of Unities. In a flock 
of sheep there is the unity simply of Assembly. 
In the family there is the unity of Fellowship. In 
the kingdom there is the yet closer unity of 
Organism. He is the head, we are the body, and 
members in particular. 

Lastly, there is a triplet of Weeds. (1) The 
greatest need of the sheep is Courage—‘ Fear not, 
little flock.’ And here Dr. Dixon uses this illus- 
tration: ‘A friend of mine in America was very 
fond of the chase, and lived ina country where the 
woods abounded with wild deer. One morning, 
as he was walking across his field, he heard the 
sound of hounds in the distance, and as they 
approached, looking through the cracks of a high 
fence, he saw a little fawn, very wearied, its tongue 
hanging out, and its sides lathered with foam. 
The little thing had just strength enough to leap 
over the fence, and stood there for a moment, with 
its great liquid eyes, gazing about in a frightened 
manner. When it saw a hound leap over the 
fence not far away, its first impulse seemed to 
cause it to run again, but instead of running away, 
it came and fell down in a heap at the feet of my 
friend. He said: ‘‘I stood there and fought dogs 
for nearly half an hour. I just felt that all the dogs 
in that county could not capture the little fawn 
after its weakness had appealed to my strength.”’ 

(2) What the child needs is the father’s Approval 
—‘it is the Father’s good pleasure.’ He says: 
‘A few weeks ago I was called upon to perform a 
very sad duty. There came a cablegram from 
Richmond, Virginia, which read, ‘Dr. Hatcher 


dead. Paralysis. Break the news gently to Edith. 
Get address through Cook’s Agency.” After some 
searching I found the young lady, a bright, cheery, 


| musical girl, over here pursuing her studies. 


When I broke the news to her as gently as I 
could, it broke her heart, and she said to me 
through her tears: ‘‘The ambition of all us 
children has ever been to secure father’s smile. 
We were always happy in having him pleased with 
what we said or did.”’ 

(3) The need of the citizen is Receptivity—“‘ it 
is your Father’s good pleasure to give you the 
kingdom.’ Dr. Dixon ends with an appeal. Let 
us live as the sheep of His pasture, as the children 
of His love, as the subjects of His lordship. Let 
us go and do. ‘I heard once, in Baltimore, in a 
noon meeting, a very impudent prayer. A good 
brother prayed thus: ‘‘O Lord, go out into the 
highways and hedges, and constrain the people to 
come in!” God had told him to go, and he 
impudently turns and tells God to go Himself!’ 


The Rev. John A. Hutton, M.A., has pub- 
lished a new volume of sermons and has given it 
this title: Az Close Quarters (Scott; 3s. 6d. net). 
It is an excellent title. It is the interpretation of 
all the sermons in the book. Mr. Hutton holds 
that we have lost that sense of the momentousness 
of life which our fathers had, and we must recover 
it. For he holds this also, that without that sense, 


a sense which Christ urged upon all His followers, 


we are none of His. 

Mr. Huttom says that our Lord was most anxious 
that men would not think ‘following’ an easy 
matter. He warned them before they began to 
follow, always. He warned them appropriately. 
To an emotional man He said, ‘The foxes have 
hoies’ ; toa rich young ruler He said, ‘ Sell that thou 
hast’; to His own disciples He said, ‘I am not 
come to send peace, but a sword,’ and ‘In the 
world ye shall have tribulation.’ Was this wanton 
cruelty? We try to think what it cost Him to be 
able to say, ‘Follow me’; we try to understand the 
misery of that weeping cry, ‘How often would I 
have gathered thy children.’ It was necessity that 
sent Him to the warning, ‘Strait is the gate.’ For 
every man must make up his own mind. Every 
man must face for himself this matter of following, 
and we// to take Christ with all the consequences. 


All evil, says the President of Oberlin College, 
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is the choice of good. No one chooses evil. 
Choice that is evil is the choice of a lesser good 
than ought to be chosen. And Dr. H.C. King in 
his book on Religion as Life (Macmillan; 4s. 6d. 
net) gives three examples : 

(t) The first example is in the realm of wealth. 
The young ruler, we might dare to say, was 
incapable of choosing evil. What he chose was 
the lesser good of wealth in place of the greater 
good of Christ. 

(2) The second example is in the realm of Jove. 
It is Christ’s teaching on divorce. The highest 
good in marriage is this: ‘What God hath joined 
together, let not man put asunder.’ 

(3) The third example is in the realm of 
ambition. The two disciples came seeking the 
chief places in the Kingdom. Were they able to 
drink the cup that waited by the way? Probably 
they were, as they said. But if they had gained 
their places even in this way it was the lesser good. 
The highest good is ‘ Christ first, me last, nothing 
between but love.’ ‘ He loved me.’ 


Short homiletical character-sketches of TZzke 
Men of the Gospels have been written by the Rev. 
Lynn Harold Hough (Eaton & Mains; 50 c. net). 
The character of Thomas is misunderstood, as so 
frequently. Why should the practical man, the 
man so well represented by the modern scientist, 
be called a doubter? Hehad to see; when he saw 
he said a greater thing than any of the rest had 
been able to say. 


Mr. Wellesley P. Coddington reminds us that 
“when our Lord ascended to heaven he opened 
the door and J/eft zt open.’ His text is in the 
Apocalypse, ‘I looked, and behold, a door was 
opened in heaven.’ Mr. Coddington bids us look. 
He bids us look in by the door. What do we see? 
We see that (1) there is o might there; (2) there 
is no sorrow there; (3) there is xo death there; and 
(4) there is 20 stz there. Is thatall we see? No, 
we may see this also, and it is worth seeing, that 
the communion of saints is without a shadow or 
a suspicion there. 

Mr. Coddington has published a volume of 
Plain Thoughts on Faith and Life (Eaton & 
Mains; $1 net) in which these thoughts are 
developed, and many others like them. 


A fine fruitful sermon on Ps 29? and Ps 96° has 


been published by the Rev. J. Stuart Holden, MEAG 
under the title of Worship, Beauty, Holiness 
(Bagster; 1s. net). 


There are great preachers in Ireland. One of 
the greatest is the Rev. J. Thompson, B.A., B.D., 
of Londonderry. We do not say the most popular, 
for the sermons which Mr. Thompson has selected 
from his store, and which Mr. Stockwell has pub- 
lished with the title of Words of Hope and Cheer 
(3s. 6d. net), are too rigidly expository of their text, 
and use illustrations too sparingly, to be called 
popular. For the reader (and probably for the 
preacher) of sermons they are truly great, being 
the fruit of a most faithful and scholarly study 
of the Word. Although the illustrations are few, 
they are apposite and effective; this is true especially 
of the poetry quoted. Andonething Mr. Thompson 
never forgets, the necessity that lies on the preacher 
to make every sermon a sermon of comfort. 


Dr. F. R. Montgomery Hitchcock’s Harvest 
Thoughts for Preachers and People (S.P.C.K ; 2s. 6d.) 
has manifestly come too late. But it will keep for 
a season. Let it be obtained now, and let the 
thoughts be taken into the mind, and when the 
harvest comes again there should be something 
to say that is worth saying. For Dr. Hitchcock is 
a thinker; and his.thoughts are appropriate. 


Who are the popular preachers of our day? 
There is no better way of knowing than by reading 
The Christian World Pulpit, of which the 83rd 
volume has been issued (James Clarke & Co. ; 4s. 6d.). 
It contains seven sermons by the Rev. R. J. 
Campbell, M.A., of the City Temple; six each by 
Dr. J. H. Jowett and Dr. G. Campbell Morgan ; 
five by the Rev. Benjamin J. Gibbon; and four 
each by Dr. Charles Brown, Dr. R. F. Horton, Dr. 
Newton H. Marshall, and Dr. W. E. Orchard. 

Which are the most popular books of the Bible 
to find texts in? Again turn to the Christian 
World Pulpit, St. John’s Gospel is easily first ; then 
St. Matthew, St. Luke,and the Acts are about equal ; 
after that Corinthians, Hebrews, Psalms, Romans, 
and Revelation. Out of the Old Testament (apart 
from the Psalms) only twenty-six texts have been 
chosen against one hundred and twenty-six from 
the New. 

The volume opens with a striking sermon on the 
Reality of Love by Dr. John Kelman, preached in 
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the City Temple. It closes with a beautiful 
children’s address on the Web of Life by the Rev. 
William S. Muil of Auchterarder. 


Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton have sent out 
another dozen of volumes of their ‘Expositor’s 
Library’ (2s.net each). Most of them were origin- 
ally published at six shillings or thereby, and the 
only difference between the original volume and 
this, so far as can be seen, is a slight clipping of the 
edges. The binding is new and quite as strong as 
the old, more attractive perhaps, and uniform 
throughout the set—a thing of some account to 
book-buyers. They are recent books, every one of 
them. This is the list—Living Theology, by Arch- 
bishop Benson ; Colosstan Studies, Christ ts All, 
and Philippian Studies, by Bishop Moule ; Ze Work 
of Christ, by Principal P. T. Forsyth ; Zhe Cardinal 
Virtues, by Canon Newbolt ; Humanity and God, 
by the Rev. Samuel Chadwick; Zhe Heritage of 
the Spirit, by Bishop Creighton; Zhe Resurrection 
of Jesus, by Professor James Orr; Speaking Good of 
Fits Name, by Archdeacon Wilberforce ; The Crea- 
tion Storyin the Light of To-day, by Charles Wenyon, 
M.D.; and Christ's Service of Love, by Professor 
Hugh Black. 


Cheaper and cheaper do books become. Of 
theological books the cheapest are those which 
Messrs. Macmillan are issuing in their ‘Theo- 
logical Library.’ Beyond the shilling charged for 
each of them it seems impossible to descend. For 
they are of the best quality, the very books which 
have given their publishers a name, and they are 
as clearly printed and as strongly bound as any six- 
shilling volume. The first issue contains the follow- 
ing: Westcott’s Zhe Gospel of the Resurrection ; 
Illingworth’s Personality Human and Divine and 
his Divine Immanence; The Faith of a Christian, 
by Bernard Lucas; Hort’s Sermons on the Books 
of the Bible; Phillips Brooks’s Zhe Candle of the 
Lord; Dean Church’s Discipline of the Christian 
Character and his Sixteen Village 
William Temple’s Zhe Faith and Modern Doubt ; 
Charles Kingsley’s Zhe Good News of God and his 
Village Sermons, and the anonymous Pro Christo 
et Lcclesta, first published in 1900. 


What does St. Paul mean when he says, ‘I bear 
branded on my body the marks of Jesus’ (Gal 617) ? 
Mr. T. R. Glover seems to understand him to mean 


Sermons ; | 


no more (though that was enough) than that he 
was the slave of the Lord Jesus Christ. The slave 
was recognized by his brand if he had run away 
(F.V.G. ze. ‘fugitivus’), So it is ‘a very strong 
figure.’ Then Mr. Glover develops the idea of 
whole-hearted obedience as part of a young man’s 
Vocation. The little book under that title is 
published at the offices of the Student Christian 
Movement (8d.). 


Wirginibus Querisque. 
October. 
By THE REv. ROBERT HARVIE, M.A., EARLSTON. 


‘An army with banners.’—SonG oF SOLoMoN, 6”. 


An army with banners would, in these days, be 
a most uncommon sight. It used to be that flags 
and banners with mottoes upon them were carried 
into battle. But it would be regarded as taking 
away the honour of the regiment if the colours 
were lost, so now they are always kept where no 
harm can come to them. 

Some time ago, I came across a description of 
an army with banners. It was that of Williany 
the Silent. He was the hero of the Dutch people, 
just as Wallace and Bruce are the heroes of Scot- 
land. He gathered troops to fight for the freedom 
of his country, and many of the flags they carried 
bore patriotic mottoes. Some had the inscription, 
‘For the Law and the King and the People.’ 
Others had a picture of a pelican tearing her breast 
to nourish her young with her life-blood. These 
mottoes on the banners told the spirit and the 
message of the army. To-day I thought to speak 
to you of another host—one of a different kind, 
but still one with banners,—and on them (for 
those who can read) mottoes which tell of the 
nature and the purpose of the army. 

One day this week I rode through between its 
lines. Overhead, the banners of many different 
colours were waving in great splendour, and after 
I had passed along, I went to a point some dis- 
tance off, to try to read the mottoes. Strangely 
enough, the colours are ever changing, and they 
seem to grow in beauty, for the army I mean is 
that of the trees in the woods and on the hills 
about here. The banners they wave aloft are the 
leaves, so varied in their tints as they change their 
colours in Autumn. 

Iam going now to do little more than to sug- 
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gest four mottoes which you may read on these 
banners. The first is 


‘ Workers together.’ 


You may very easily read that one out of the de- 
lightful spectacle of waving branches. A leaf is 
itself a thing of great beauty, but it takes not only 
all the leaves on one tree or on one kind of tree, 
but all the leaves on many trees and many kinds 
of trees to make up the glory and the charm of 
an Autumn picture. The leaves are therefore 
“workers together.’ 
The second motto I read was 


‘We all do Jade.’ 


You remember how gladly we welcomed the twigs 
and leaves in Spring after the bareness of Winter. 
They were fresh and green then, and they grew in 
strength during the Summer. They do not cease 
to be beautiful now—in fact, when looked at, they 
seem to have increased in beauty—but still we 
may expect that some day, not far distant, they will 
fall from the trees, leaving them bare. That is 
the sad thought of October. The leaves seem to 
be whispering, ‘ We all do fade.’ 

The next motto you may see, tells us something 
about the life of the trees. It is - 


‘As dying, and, behold, we live.’ 


Although the leaves fall off at this season, you do 
not think of the tree as dead. You can easily 
make out a dead tree from those merely bare and 
stripped of their leaves. ‘The trees need a rest in 
Winter, for the putting forth of leaves and the 
bearing of fruit drains their strength, just as labour 
drains the strength of a man. 

If you like to put it that way, the trees. are 
asleep—perhaps with the Jook of death. In 
Autumn they seem to be dying, but that is not so, 
for you may plainly read the motto on the banners, 
“As dying, and, behold, we live.’ 

While we are wondering how that can possibly 
be, perhaps you may have caught sight of another 
motto which explains it. This was the last one 
I saw, and it read, 


‘Our life is hid.’ 


That is a message both from the leaves and the 
trees. Before they fade altogether and fall off, 


tree which bore them. Even though they drop 


away and are forgotten (perhaps trampled under 
foot as if despised), yet their life and work and 
influence remain. By these the tree lives on, and 
thrives, and is made strong, long after the leaves 
themselves are dead. 

These four mottoes can be read in the country 
during this month of October. Some other day 
I shall suggest how you and I may learn valuable 
life lessons from these messages of the leaves and 
trees. 


Cura Curarum. 
By THE Rev. A. F. Taytor, M.A., St. Cyrus, 


‘THERE is not heard on earth a voice so power- 
ful, so penetrating as that of an enlightened 
minister who under the absorbing interest of 
mighty truths devotes himself a living sacrifice, 
a whole-hearted offering to the cause of enlight- 
ening and saving his fellow-creatures.—W. E, 
CHANNING. 


‘You may ask why some preachers are more 
acceptable than others. It often arises less from 
the fault or merit of the preacher than from the 
faulty judgment of men whose standard in these 
things is very apt to be incorrect. Of the orator’s 
three objects—to teach, to move, to please—a 
pleasure-seeking world is apt only to consider the 
latter, although it be the least important and that 
which we should least seek after, for God will not 
have His ministers strive to please men, and the 
Apostle says, ‘If I pleased men I should not be 
the servant of Christ.” . . . The preacher should 
please his hearers by the holiness of his doctrine 
and by pious and suitable affections winning 
the soul to heaven, but not by another kind of 
attraction which merely tickles the ears, a worldly 
eloquence or mere secular eloquence, curious 
expressions, fanciful words and narrations. All 
such I utterly reject for the preacher. Let him 
leave these to secular orators who do not preach 
Jesus Christ crucified... . When the sermon is 
over I would not have people go away saying, 
“Oh! What a great orator! What memory! 
What learning! What eloquence!” I would 
rather hear them say, “How great a blessing! 
How necessary true repentance is! How great, 
how good God is!” Still more would I accept 


the leaves give up all their strength and life to the | their amendment of life as a tribute to the 


preacher.’——ST. FRANCIS DE SALES. 
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‘Alas for the unhappy man that is called to 
stand in the pulpit and not give bread of life. 
Everything that befalls accuses him. Would he 
ask contributions for missions foreign or domestic ? 
Instantly his face is suffused with shame to pro- 
pose to his parish that they should send money a 
hundred or a thousand miles to furnish such poor 
fare as they have at home and would do well to go 
the hundred or the thousand miles to escape. In 
the street, what has he to say to the village blas. 
phemer? The village blasphemer sees fear in the 
face, form, and gait of the [unworthy] minister..— 
EMERSON. 


‘If we can never be great in the pulpit when 
judged by worldly values, we can be prayerfully 
ambitious to be pure and sincere and void of 
offence.’—Dr. JOWETT. 


‘We must remember that every true effort is 


dp: 


sure to be repaid. We must be willing to learn 
by our failures. Perhaps most of all we must be 
resolute in putting away from us the ignoble and 
cowardly suggestion, “If only I might begin 
somewhere else and make a new start under fresh 
conditions, I could be this or the other.” Rather 
let us thank God, if we have done badly where 
we are that He still leaves us the opportunity of 
making reparation before the eyes of those who 
have been wronged by our negligence. We can 
always begin again if we are humble and put our 
confidence in God. It will not be easy, but it is 
possible. We may not ask for more.’—A. W. 
ROBINSON. 


‘With courage and hope let the minister bring 
to his work the concentrated powers of intellect 
and affection, and God in whose cause he labours 
will accompany and crown the labour with al- 
mighty blessing.’—W. E. CHANNING. 


The Spiritual Man. 


A STUDY "OF Ay PORTRAIT TOBE: FOUND MNGi eC Oh 2. 


By THE Rev. J. M. E. Ross, M.A., GoLpEr’s Green, LONDON. 


Ir is the purpose of this article to blend together 
into a portrait certain elements in these two 
chapters. It is the portrait of the spiritual man. 
The quality which we name spirituality is hard to 
define. Sometimes we see a face which suggests 
it to our minds—an embodiment which is better 
than a definition. Laurence Sterne saw such a 
face in the inn at Calais—the face of a monk. 
‘It was one of those heads which Guido has 
often painted, mild, pale, penetrating: free from 
all common-place ideas of fat, contented ignorance 
looking downwards upon the earth, it looked for- 
wards, but looked as if it looked at something 
beyond this world.’ There is a portrait some- 
what like that outlined in this passage—a face 
certainly not looking downwards, perhaps looking 
forwards, assuredly looking upwards, a face with 
something in it that is at once shining and pene- 
trating, as though it had been shone upon, and in 
that light had seen light. 

To pause for a moment on the threshold of this 
matter, we may possibly take what St. Paul here 


reveals of himself as an introduction to what 
he afterwards tells us in more general terms about 
the spiritual man. Apparently for a brief space 
the spiritual man wears St. Paul’s garments and 
speaks with St. Paul’s voice. He is not seeking 
our admiration or applause: he is but telling his 
experience humbly and gratefully to the praise of 
the Master who has made him what heis. ‘My 
speech and my preaching were not in persuasive 
words of wisdom, but in demonstration of the 
Spirit and of power.’ That phrase ‘demonstration 
of the Spirit’ is one of-the many Biblical phrases 
which have been worn threadbare by frequent use : 
it is worth brooding over until its colours glow 
again. His ministry had been the proof of a 
force which needed demonstration if men were to 
believe in it—the proof of a power which this 
world did not produce, which human nature with 
all its complicated mysteries of capacity could not 
account for, which might easily pass unnoticed 
among the many fighting forces of the world, but 
which, when we have been brought up against it, 
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is a great reality and a great marvel. When a life 
is possessed by it as St. Paul’s was possessed, this 
unearthly power receives the best possible proof 
of its reality and might. It enabled this man to 
take a standpoint of his own—the end of the first 
chapter tells about that—the strange, unworldly 
standpoint of the cross. . It enabled him to take 
that standpoint and to hold to it,—against storm 
and tide, against bribe and threat, against the 
scorn of the wise and the indifference of the 
multitude,—so real and so clearly proved was the 
power of the spiritual in this Apostle’s life. If we 
may judge the spiritual man in advance by him as 
by a type and example, he is at any rate no colour- 
less and forceless creation. ‘Mild, pale, penetrat- 
ing,’ Sterne said of the spiritual face he saw in 
the inn at Calais. We shall not need the first two 
of his adjectives to describe the portrait we are 
now going to examine: here, at least, is no un- 
healthy pallor and no mildness as of weakness. 
The spiritual man, if we may judge him by the 
Apostle who pleads his case, will have some moral 
originality about him. He will help to shape his 
world. He will not be enslaved by the day and 
the place. He will not be dominated by the idols 
of the market, by the verdict of the newspaper, by 
the prejudices of the Pharisee, by the shallowness 
of the man in the street. And when he has seen 
truth or duty, he will follow it and hold by it 
though the earth be removed and though the 
mountains be carried into the midst of the sea. 
There is a suggestion here of force, courage, radi- 
ance: one hopes to find some secret of attainment 
in the portrait of the spiritual man which St. Paul 
now proceeds to sketch in more general terms for 
all who may care to behold it. 

1. The spiritual man in this passage first reveals 
himself as @ /istener. He may be a speaker some- 
times, like St. Paul himself; but he must be, if he 
is to live up to his calling, a listener always. It is 
suggestive that St. Paul changes from the singular 
to the plural when he comes to this: it reads as 
if half-unconsciously he had begun to range his 
readers in this matter along with himself. ‘ What- 
soever things God prepared for them that love 
him . . . unto us God revealed them through the 
Spirit. The spiritual man is one who has learned 
to listen and who never breaks off the habit. 
Through the roaring tumult of existence his sense 
of hearing pierces to the heights, the depths, the 
eternities. He hears the fabled music of the 


spheres and its burden is a song of love,—the 
things whether past, present, or to come, which 
God hath prepared for them that love Him. 

Love can tell, and love alone, 

Whence the million stars, were strewn, 

Why each atom knows its own, 


How, in spite of woe and death, 
Gay is life and sweet is breath. 


As for St. Paul himself, he has learned to speak 
as we have just heard him speaking, because he 
has first learned to listen as we now watch him 
listening. The essence of this idea is set before 
us again in the contrast which is drawn between 
the blindness of the world and the vision of the 
spiritual man: ‘We received not the spirit of 
the world, but the spirit which is of God, that we 
might know the things that are freely given to us 
by God.’ The Apostle’s complaint of the world 
for the moment is not that it is wicked, but merely 
that it is blind and deaf; it does not know its own 
opportunities: in its search for pageants of another 
and more tawdry sort, it is missing all the splen- 
dour of the divine beneficence. The spiritual man 
looks and listens. The heavens are open above 
him. The music of the spheres reproduces itself 
in his listening heart, turning there also to a song 
of love and joy. 

Are we not at this point very close to the 
distinction between the moral and the spiritual? 
The moral man realizes the things which are 
asked from him by God, whether through his own 
conscience or some outward scheme of law. The 
spiritual man does not forget these things for a 
moment: his spirituality includes this and tran- 
scends it: he realizes not only the things which 
are demanded by God, but those which are be- 
stowed by God as well. Were it only in the in- 
terest of our own moral perfection, it were well 
for us to realize the freeness of God’s giving. 
Guidance is given: strength is given: the whole 
armour of God is giver. The spiritual man has 
the reward of his listening in his power to hear 
such whispers from the heights. It means all the 
difference between a lonely struggle and a happy 
alliance, between a cheerless path and the shining 
of the Morning Star. 

2. The portrait fades for a moment, then re- 
appears in v.15. It shows us the spiritual man in a 
new aspect, not now as a listener but as a critic of 
life. In this aspect we are inclined to like him 
less. ‘He that is spiritual judgeth all things.’ We 
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have met men and women who have spoken like 
that, not without a touch of arrogance. There is a 
type of character which seemingly loves to prove its 
own spirituality by its censoriousness and by its 
readiness to judge of matters on which it is by no 
means infallible—say, the problems of the Higher 
Criticism, or the spiritual state of individuals. St. 
Paul would not wish to be made responsible for 
such folly: we must make him responsible only 
for what he really means. In his vivid way he 
states absolutely what we with our more cautious 
speech would state relatively. The spiritual man 
is one who has learned to listen Godwards, to heed 
the loftiest voices and to open his mind to the 
divinest revelations. In proportion as he does this 
he is able to see life from its summit and to discern 
between the worthy and the unworthy, between 
the evanescent and the abiding. He has acriterion 
—a means of testing and judging. The Stoic’s 
criterion was ‘the moral use of reason.’ St. Paul’s 
criterion is as much completer than that as we have 
seen spirituality to transcend morality: it is the 
moral use of reason enlightened by the revelation 
of God, made warm; sensitive, and tender by the 
love of God. St. Paul’s thought is turned into 
modern speech in this sentence from Amiel’s 
Journal: ‘The truest and best judge is infinite 
Goodness, and next to it the regenerated sinner or 
the saint ; the touchstone in us becomes finer and 
truer the better we are.’ So the man who is truly 
spiritual becomes in a very wise and penetrating 
way a critic of life; he knows the things which are 
best worth having, and the things which by com- 
parison are the sticks and straws and dust of the 
floor. 

It might serve for variety as well as for illustra- 
tion if we could see this criterion at work in other 
hands than those of St. Paul. Here is a famous 
sentence from the pen of another messenger of 
Christ who wrote about the world and what was 
in it. ‘The world passeth away, and the lust 
thereof.’ How does he know? He needs no 
special criterion for that: his eyes might tell him: 
the runes in which one reads that message are 
history and experience, falling powers, crumbling 
institutions, graves of men. But he goes on: ‘He 
that doeth the will of God abideth for ever.’ 
Again, how does he know? This time he has an 
inward criterion: his own heart tells him, but, like 
St. Paul’s, it is a heart which has been in touch 
with the Highest : he lives in the clear light where 


shams and shadows are revealed for what they are, 
where gold is gold and dross is dross, and the 
eternal sunrise has illumined the things of time. 
There are critics of life whose business is a poor 
and petty one, a vending of peevish depreciation 
or foolish flattery or short-sighted judgment. But 
he who views life after this spiritual fashion saves 
his own soul from shame, and helps the world 
itself a little nearer to the sun by keeping alive in 
it a witness to the truest and best. 

3. After this second glimpse the portrait fades 
from the argument for a little while. There is a 


| reason for its fading: the fear creeps over the 


Apostle’s heart that, so far as his readers are 
concerned, these things are more of an ideal than 
a reality. He stops to remind them how carnal 
they are after all, how unlike what he has been 
describing. But towards the end of the third 
chapter he returns to what is ideal and reality in 
one, the spiritual man as a temple of the divine 
presence. Ue may sadly fail of his ideal: never- 
theless from his most broken and blundering be- 
ginnings to his most perfect and consummate 
achievements, this is true of him all the way, a 
rebuke to what he is and a promise of what he 
shall be: ‘Know ye not that ye are a temple of 
God, and that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you ?’ 
The last explanation of the whole matter is this, 
that divine power is here, and divine purity, and 
divine love; and, when these things clothe them- 
selves with our clay, sooner or later they make the 
spiritual man. The words are the Christian 
morality expressed at its greatest intensity: it is 
a terrible and tremendous thing to sin not only 
against an ideal so high but against a grace so 
accessible. Yet solemnity is almost swallowed up 
of joy. We met in the beginning of this passage 
a preacher on a lonely path with a task unique in 
its responsibility. At the end of it we meet some 
common men fighting common and even fleshly 
temptations. Is it possible for one who has a 
body of flesh and blood for an ingredient in his 
being, and the sensuous, tangible world for his | 
environment, to be after all spiritual, to see the 
far things and follow the high things and lay hold 
upon eternal life? It is possible because the 
doctrine of the indwelling Spirit is true: such a life 
is within the reach of mortal men because first of 
all it is not their own but His. And even frail 
men who are willing to open their hearts to His 
indwelling shall remain among the heroes and 
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conquerors of the spirit, in the day when the fire 
shall try every man’s work of what sort it is, and 
nothing shall remain save what the Highest Him- 
self has established. 

While we have been studying the spiritual 
portrait we have not been very far away from a 
simple method of spirituality: each step that we 
have travelled has been a hint as to ways and 
means of forming the spiritual character. The 
beginning of all is the listening attitude, or, to name 
it a little more broadly, the receptive attitude, 
which must be regularly, perseveringly, deter- 
minedly maintained. Then those who would be 
Spiritual men must put into practice in life the 
things they have learned in vision and reception. 
. They are critics of life because they have a Lord 
to follow and a message to live out ; and the more 
they are loyal to what they have heard from Him, 


the more does that message become a part of 
themselves, twisting itself about their understanding 
and commending itself to heart and conscience: 
the more often they put it into practice the more 
certain are they that the lessons they have learned 
in the secret place are no delusion, and that reality 
is on the side of the spiritual man and the spiritual 
outlook. And last, but not least, this abides, 
through all imperfection in their vision of the ideal 
or failure in realizing it, ‘Ye are the temple.’ It 
is a glorious and amazing encouragement. If men 
want to live this life, the Highest Himself is willing 
to be their light, their strength, their help, their 
beginning and their ending. That is the supreme 
reason why the spiritual man is wiser than all 
men, and why his path is as the light of dawn 
that shineth more and more unto the perfect 
day. 


Recent Forciqn Cheology. 


Zewish Sifism.’ 

ALTHOUGH the relations between Mohammed and 
the Jews were bitterly hostile, a few generations of 
Islamic rule convinced the Israelites that they had 
profited by the change of masters; and when 
about the time of the foundation of Baghdad the 
Moslems abandoned the principle that there were 
to be no books after the Qur’an, and Arabic litera- 
ture began to sprout with tropical exuberance, the 
Jews gave up the analogous doctrine with regard 
to their own Scriptures, and started composing 
books closely following the Islamic models. Some 
of the classics of this renaissance were written in 
Arabic ; and when the focus of Jewish study was 
transferred to regions where that language was not 
understood, the Hebrew translations of these works 
were multiplied by copyists, and afterwards by the 
printing-press, whilst the originals were neglected 
or forgotten. Hence it comes that whereas the 
Hebrew version of the familiar treatise Choboth 
ha-Lebaboth was printed as early as 1490 and has 
since been constantly reproduced, the edztio 
princeps of the original bears date 1912. 

1 41.Hidaja’ila Far@ id al-Quliib des Bachya Ibn Joses 
Ibn Paqiida aus Andalusien. Herausgegeben von Dr. A. Ss. 
Yahuda. E. J. Brill, Leiden, 1912, 407 + 116 pp, 


No more competent editor could have been 
found than Dr. Yahuda, who is deeply versed in 
both Arabic and Jewish philology, has the patience 
to ferret out the truth, and the courage to face it 
when discovered; he has provided an admirable 
edition of an interesting and even fascinating 
text. He rightly holds that the matter is not anti- 
quated even in these days; yet the book is per- 
haps of more value for what it casually reveals. 

Its subject is the higher morality, which with 
the Moslems forms one of the divisions of Sufism ; 
and Dr. Yahuda has shown with much learning 
and acuteness that R. Bachya, the author, has 
based his treatise on Moslem works. Even the 
title, Duties of the Hearts, re-echoes Sifi titles, 
especially the Foud of the Hearts, by an author 
who wrote about 350 a.H., from whom Bachya 
borrows largely. The Rabbi in his Preface apolo- 
gizes for making use of Gentile wisdom, but the 
only authorities of the sort whom he ventures to 
name are Greeks—Aristotle, Euclid, and Galen ; 
these could be mentioned without offence. Had 
he named his ordinary sources, his work would 
certainly have failed to secure the popularity among 
Israelites which it has enjoyed. For among his 
‘holy men’ are the Christian Saviour (pp. 270 
and 330, the last a quotation from Mt 5%*) and 
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the Prophet Mohammed ;: the Pious Caliphs and 
various Islamic heroes. 

Even without detailed investigation into the 
sources of the work, any reader of the original 
must be struck by the Islamic background which 
it reveals. Moses is regularly termed she Ajostde, 
in imitation of Mohammed. David is called she 
Saint. The Jews are supposed to spend their 
time in studying the conditions of soundness to be 
applied to Apostolic traditions (p. 145). They 
curry favour with the great, eg. Viziers, Com- 
manders of Police, Governors, etc., by displaying 
acquaintance with ‘ Lexicography, Prosody, Gram- 
mar, Poetry, Curiosities of Literature, unfamiliar 
proverbs, and traditions attested by single 
authorities’ (p. 237). In this last passage, as in 
some others, the author seems so obviously to be 
addressing a Moslem rather than a Jewish audience, 
that the editor suggests with plausibility that the 
text is taken over bodily from an Islamic work. 
The alteration of the original fZadzth, ‘Tradition,’ 
into #idoth, ‘riddles,’ by the Hebrew translator is 
in the highest degree instructive and characteristic. 

Still, the system of the Siifis could not be taken 
over without some accommodation, and if Bachya 
be compared with his model Aba Talib al-Makki, 
the latter will be found somewhat stricter in the 
asceticism which he recommends. Bachya suggests 
a fast of one day each week ; Abi Talib advises 
one meal every seventy-two hours. The former 
recommends food which requires little cooking ; 
the latter holds that the eater should be conscious 
only of the genus food, not of the species. The 
former would restrict the use of wine to medicinal 
purposes ; the latter (naturally) would not permit 
of its employment for any purpose. The institu- 
tions of slavery and polygamy are assumed by 
both writers as normal. And the Jewish writer 
so far forgets himself as to include among the 
duties of the pious the slaughter of Allah’s enemies. 

Like the Moslems of his time, he finds great diffi- 
culty in the question of gadaz, i.e. the freedom of 
the will, and endeavours to frame a theory which 
will reconcile the apparently contradictory utter- 
ances of the Sacred Text on this subject. His 
theory of the future life is almost indistinguishable 
from that of Moslem eschatologists, though the 
general silence of the Old Testament on this 
subject embarrasses him, and he endeavours to 
account for it. His introductory chapter wherein 
the Existence and Unity of God are proved 


metaphysically might pass muster as an Islamic 
tract, were it not for the Hebrew quotations. 

On the condition of the Jews in his time (eleventh 
century) there is a remarkable passage (p. 119), 
deleted in the Hebrew translation by the European 
censors. It is to the effect that in spite of the op- 
position, both secret and manifest, of the Jews to 
their Gentile rulers, the condition of the former is 
superior to that of the Gentile population, especially 
in time of war, whether foreign or civil. The Jewish 
masses were better off than the Moslem masses. 
Bachya finds herein the fulfilment of a Biblical 
promise. 

Now the phenomenon which this work, owing to 
Dr. Yahuda’s labours, reveals, namely, the depend- 
ence of medizval Judaism on Islam, is to be found 
throughout the whole of that Jewish literature 
which constitutes our sole approach to the Hebrew 
Bible. The grammar and vocalization of the Old 
Testament are modelled on the grammar and 
vocalization of the Qur’an; and in these cases, as 
in that of the Siifism, the sources are concealed. 
And it is to be observed that Bachya, though ac- 
quainted with a text of the Talmud (p. 145), still 
thinks of its contents as ‘oral tradition,’ opposed 
to the Scripture, the sole written matter which the 
Jews for many centuries possessed. Even this 
book is not without traces of the tampering with the 
text which regularly meets us when reference is 
made to the compilation of the Jewish tradition ; 
three of the MSS. make R. Jehudah ha-Nasi 
‘arrange’ the Mishnah (ra¢tadaha); a fourth, which 
the editor follows, makes him ‘commit it to writ- 
ing’ (athbataha). Probably Bachya, if asked when 
it was’ committed to writing, would have replied, 
like his contemporary Rashi, ‘7 our own genera- 
tions.’ 

Besides, therefore, the compliments which this 
edition deserves in respect of the excellent scholar- 
ship which the editor displays, the present writer is 
inclined to credit it with epoch-making importance, 
at least for those who follow the Quranic precept, 
‘enter houses by their doors.’ In this case we 
have the demonstration that medizeval Judaism is 
cast in an Islamic mould; and the extent of that 
remoulding has to be ascertained in all other cases 
before the Jewish documents which we possess 
can be used with safety for making out the pre- 
Islamic history of Judaism. But besides this great 
result there are many gleanings of interest. It is 
noticeable, e¢,g., that Bachya translates correctly 
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that ‘Second great commandment of the Law’ 
which is almost universally mistranslated. ‘Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself’ is an un- 
scholarly rendering of Lv 1g9!8, and scarcely a 
practical principle. But the true rendering which 
Bachya gives (p. 337, 10), in accordance with the 
Moslem tradition, avoids all objections: ‘Thou 
shalt like for thy neighbour as for thyself,’ ze. ‘ap- 
prove and disapprove in his case of what thou 
approvest or disapprovest in thine own.’ 
D. S. MarGoLioutu. 
Oxford. 


+ 
+ 


She Historp of Refigtons. 


THE recent Congress of the History of Religions 
at Leiden was perhaps less generally interesting 
than the Oxford Congress of 1908, but some of the 
sections were of great interest, and the papers read 
in them raised, if they did not always settle, 
questions of a far-reaching kind. Hence it is all 
the more to be regretted that one slender book of 
167 pages contains in very compressed form the 
proceedings of the Congress,! while the Transactions 
of the Oxford Congress ran to two bulky volumes. 
In the section ‘ Religions des peuples sauvages et 
Questions générales’ the paper by Count Goblet 
d’Alviella is important, because it sums up and dis- 
cusses recent questions at issue. Thus, apropos 
of the fact that some recent students have insisted 
that among savages, while there are a number of 
similar religious phenomena, there are many more 
dissimilar characteristics which forbid any general- 
ization, he asks, Shall we say that there is not a 
religion of savages but religions? This is com- 
plicated by the further question, whether savages 
are ‘primitive’ or degenerate. In any case, all 
savages and all peoples who have passed through 
a savage stage present certain features in common. 
And it is worth asking whether these, as a matter 
of fact, are not moré numerous and more important 
than any actual differences in existing savage 
religions. 

There are many papers among the sections de- 
voted to the Religions of the Higher Culture which 
are worthy of a detailed notice, but we pass these 
over to refer to those in the section on Christianity. 
Here some important papers were read on subjects 


1 Actes du ive Congres International d Histoire des 
Religions Tenu & Leide du 9°-13° Septembre 1912. Librairie 
et Imprimerie ci-devant E. J. Brill, Leide, 1913. 


which are at present the storm-centres of scientific 
theology. Professor Clemen’s discussion of the 
influence of the mystery-religions on primitive 
Christianity is a timely rejoinder to the extrava- 
gant theories recently put forth on this subject. 
He finds only a very trifling: influence, and where 
it seems most marked, e.g. in some of St. Paul’s 
writings, there is only a verbal use of current terms, 
but no real influence on his theology. Mr. 
Burkitt’s paper on ‘Josephus and Christ’ is an 
ingenious attempt to maintain the authenticity of 
the passage about our Lord in Josephus, where 
his references to him as ‘the Christ’ and to His 
Resurrection have generally led critics to regard it 
as a Christian interpolation. Josephus could 
afford to mention with ‘ cold approval the beliefs of 
a sect which maintained that 6 ypiords had come,’ 
because he himself had no hope of a speedy coming 
of the Messianic Kingdom. Eschatology and 
Interimsethtk nave a prominent place in this section, 
and Mr. Emmet’s paper, reprinted in full in the 
Expositor, gives good reasons for holding that our 
Lord’s moral teaching dces not bear the marks 
of an Lnterimsethik. Family and social responsi- 
bilities have a prominent place in practical ethics, 
and, as far as our Lord’s teaching is concerned, 
there is nothing in it parallel to St. Paul’s commands 
in 1 Co 7. A somewhat startling contribution 
is that of van Eysinga, who finds many references 
to Gnosticism in the Apocalypse—the seven 
planetary Aeons or the Ogdoad im 1714; seven 
angels or mountains of heaven in 17%, not the 
seven hills of Rome; and the Aeon Sophia in the 
number of the Beast. According to the Pytha- 
gorean theory of numbers, favoured: by the Gnostics, 
10o=4, hecause 1+2+3+4=10. Applying this 
to" 666, .it=36, because it is» the sum of «the 
numerals 1 to 36. On the same theory 36=8, or 
the Ogdoad, the. Aeon identified with Sophia. 
The Apocalyptist does in fact show this, because 
he immediately says dd 7» codia éoriv. But if so, 
why did he make such a mystery of the number 
and in the same breath ‘give away’ the explana- 
tion? J. A. MacCuLrocs: 


Bridge of Allan. 


Church History. 


THERE is no series of works in Church History, 
although many a series is at present being issued, 
of more importance than that which is known as 
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Die Griechischen Christlichen Schriftsteller der 
ersten dret Jahrhunderte. It has not taken many 
years to get out the first twenty volumes; and 
it would be a mistake to rush the issue. For it 
is the determination of the editors of the series 
that the last word of scholarship should be spoken 
in every volume, and that the several volumes 
should remain without exception as the standard 
authority both for the text and for the interpreta- 
tion. Let it be understood that the series offers 
more than the best text of the Greek Christian 
writers of the first three centuries. Every volume 
‘is furnished with an introduction which tells us all 
that is known about each particular book, its 
authorship, its composition, its contents. 

Two volumes have just been issued in pretty 
close succession. The oneis entitled Philostorgius 
Kirchengeschichte (Hinrichs ; M.16). The author is 
Professor Dr. J. Bidez. It contains the usual in- 
troduction, which in this case occupies 168 pages, 
the usual ‘varize lectiones,’ and the usual indexes 
of parallel passages, proper names, and Greek 
words. The other is the fifth volume of the works 
of Origen, and contains the De Principizs (Hinrichs ; 
M.20). The author is Hofrat Professor Dr. Paul 
Koetschau of Weimar. Together with all the 
other ‘apparatus criticus et exegeticus’ this volume 
contains an elaborate and amazing index of words 
and subjects in Latin. The indexes in this series 
far outclass every other way of entrance that has 
been devised into the heart of the early Christian 
literature. It is not merely that the words used 
by the writer are given, though that alone is most 
valuable; the words are so given that every topic 
discussed can.be at once identified and the nature 
of the discussion can be at once comprehended. 
Take, for example, in the Origen volume, the word 
‘Natura.’ A rapid run of the eye down the 
column enables us to see in what senses Origen 
used this word, what were the ideas regarding it 
which were uppermost in his day, and how often 
he was able to anticipate our modern and most 
original opinions. Nothing should ever be written 
on theology by those who cannot consult Origen, 
by those who cannot consult him in this edition. 


The tenth volume of the ‘Freiburger Theolo- 
gische Studien,’ edited by Professor Dr. G. Hoberg 
and Professor Dr. G. Pfeilschifter, is an account 
of Die Vulgata Sixtina von 1590, by Dr. Fridolin 
Amann. A full description is given of the Frei- 


burg copy, with illustrations of its title-page. The 
author has searched for new material and has 
found it, and not in Freiburg only. A useful 
feature of his book is a well-selected list of litera- 
ture on the Vulgate. The publishers are Messrs. 
Herder (3s. 3d.). 


Messrs. Deichert of Leipzig have published the 
first volume of a series on the Great Cities and 
Provinces of early Christianity. This volume deals 
with Constantinople. It contains first a history 
of that city from 324 to 450, a fairly minute and 
well-written history, which is gathered round its 
great men; and then a description of its ecclesi- 
astical, political, and social life. The author is 
Professor Dr. Victor Schultze of Greifswald, and 
the title simply Konstantinopel (M.15). 


Professor Dr. Georg Griitzmacher has written 
a character-sketch of Synesius of Cyrene. Few 
German writers can approach Dr. Griitzmacher in 
style, and his scholarship is none the worse for the 
dash and go of its instrument. The whole title is 
Synesios von Kyrene, ein Charakterbild aus dem 
Untergang des Hellenentums (Deichert ; M.6). 


Three volumes have now been issued of the 
new Bonn edition of Luthers Werke, edited by 
Otto Clemen, which has been imported into this 
country by Messrs. Williams & Norgate (5s. net 
each). The volumes are convenient to handle, 
and they are the more acceptable that they are 
bound in substantial cloth. Each volume con- 
tains about 500 pages. 


Messrs. Velhagen and Klasing of Bielefeld and 
Leipzig are the publishers of a series entitled 
‘Monographien zur Weltgeschichte.’ The thirty- 
first volume of the series is devoted to Zwingli und 
Calvin. The biographies are written by August 
Lang, and they are written with accuracy. But 
the series is a popular one, its great feature being 
the abundance of illustrations which every volume 
contains. In this volume there are portraits of 


_Zwingli and of Calvin in colour, together with 


an extraordinary number in black and white. 
Every step of the Reformers’ lives is illustrated, 
the illustrations consisting of portraits, scenes, 
handwriting, or the title-pages of books (M.4). 


Why has Dr. A. F. Scott Pearson translated 
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his short history of Early English Presbyterianism 
into German? Why does he desire to make the 
history known to German readers in particular? 
There is still so much English in it that the 
German reader will have to be able to read 
English, and that rather easily, for much of it 
is the English of some centuries ago. In any 
case the book contains a very good sketch of 
its subject, clear and reliable. The title is Der 
Alteste Englische Presbyterianismus (Edinburgh: 
T. & A. Constable). 


ne, ere 


Biography. 

A FINE handsome volume in honour of the cen- 
tenary of the birth of Frédéric Ozanam, the French 
Roman Catholic historian, has been published in 
Paris by Beauchesne (Fr. 6). The volume contains 
contributions by George Goyau, Léon de Lanzac 
de Laborie, Henry Cochin, Edouard Jordan, 
Eugene Duthoit, and Mgr. Alfred Baudrillart, to- 
gether with a bibliography by Abbé Corbierre. In 
the forty years of Ozanam’s life (he died in 1853) 
he accomplished an amazing amount of work, as 
scholar, ecclesiastic, historian, apologist, and man 
of letters, and all directly in the interest of the 
Roman Church, so that it is no wonder if his 
name is held in grateful memory. The title of 
the book is Ozanam: Livre du Centenatre. 


No French-speaking theologian has come to 
take the place on our English shelves and in our 
English hearts which was held by Godet. To 
this day his books are read and widely read. 
And although not a few of his interpretations 
have been finally rejected, he still carries con- 
siderable weight in the exposition of the New 
Testament. 

But Godet was greater than his commentaries. 
His biography has been long in coming. Now at 
last it appears, admirably edited by Philippe 
Godet, with many delightful letters and an occa- 
sional illustration. It must be translated into 
English. There may be a little difficulty with the 
translation of the letters, for Godet let himself go 
when he wrote to his friends, and the turn of the 
intimate phrase will sometimes be difficult to ex- 
press. But the book must be translated. The title 
is simply Frédéric Godet, 1812-1900 (Neuchatel : 
Attinger Fréres). 


| 


The latest little volume of the Religionsgeschicht- 
liche Volksbiicher, edited by Schiele, is a short 
biography of /ranz von Assisi by Dr. Ulrich 
Peters of Hamburg (Mohr; Pf. 50). 


Dr. Henry Wood, Professor of German Language 
and Literature in Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more, has published Fawst-Studien: Ein Beitrag 
zum Verstindnis Goethes tn seiner Dichtung (Berlin: 
Georg Reimer; M.6). The life and personality of 
Goethe are used to interpret Faust, and Faust 
is used to illustrate and explain the life and 
personality. We do not know that any work has 
been written—at any rate by a non-German—which 
brings together the man and the work with such 
minute insight and such literary and psychological 
gain. Every student knows that Faust is an 
enigma without Goethe; Dr. Wood has proved that 
Goethe is an enigma without aust It is no 
mere literary study. Dr. Wood has gone every- 
where gathering fresh material both on the poem 
and on the poet. 


Browning seems to be much studied in France. 
Dr. Pierre Berger’s Robert Browning in Messrs. 
Bloud’s series of ‘Ecrivains Etrangers’ has already 
passed into asecond edition. It may be, however, 
that, like ourselves, the French read much about 
Browning and little of Browning (Fr. 2.50). 

To the same series has been added a volume on 
Henri Heine, by Pierre-Gauthiez (Fr. 2.50). 


ee 


Religion. 


Prorrssor Morris JASTROW, JR., having finished 
his great work on the Leligion of the Babylonians 
and Assyrians, has prepared a series of illustrations 
to accompany it. 
touch every aspect of the religious life and literature 
of these nations without overlapping or repetition. 
They have been printed on specially prepared 
paper and issued in a fine volume by Alfred 
Topelmann in Giessen. The volume contains in 
pocket a separate description of each of the 
illustrations. Nothing has been done so com- 
pletely and scientifically illustrating the discoveries. 
The title is Bi/dermappe zur Religion Babylontens 
und Assyriens. 


They are 226 in number, and 


A short, handy Aistoive -de la Ctvtlisation 
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Egyptienne, such as Professor Gustave Jéquier 
of the University of Neuchatel has written, will 
certainly be welcome to students of ancient history 
and antiquities (Paris: Payot; Fr. 3.50). The 
book contains 265 engravings, every one of which 
is placed so that it illustrates some statement in 
the text. The text ranges over the whole history 
of civilization in Egypt to the time of Alexander. 
Each period is described by itself, and much care 
is spent upon showing the connexion between one 
period and another, or attempting to account for 
the want of connexion. The aim of the author is 
to write a book which the common people will 
read, and he has been wonderfully successful in 
avoiding unfamiliar terms, while taking account of 
the latest spade-work and even the latest theories 
about the origin and relationship of Egyptian arts 
and crafts. 


It was for a long time believed that whatever 
else the Israelites had taken from Babylonia their 
monotheism was their own. Lately, this has been 
disputed. Evidence, which has been pressed quite 
as far as it would go, has been found of something 
resembling a monotheistic belief, or at least aspira- 
tion, in early times. The subject is discussed at 
great length by Professor Dr. Johannes Hehn in a 
volume entitled Dye diblische und die babylonische 
Gottesidee, published in Leipzig by Hinrichs (M.9). 
The whole subject of the origin of the Biblical idea 
of God is covered by Dr. Hehn, and it carries him 
into a rather minute examination of texts and 
’ tablets, and often a somewhat precarious interpreta- 
tion of their meaning. No good will be got from 
the book without hard reading. But the materials 
are all in it for the resolution of a question which 
has become one of the most important both for the 


student of the Bible and for the student of com- 


parative religion. Among other matters Professor 
Hehn discusses the meaning of the names of God 
in the Old Testament—Jahwe, Jahwe Sebaoth, El 
Shaddai, and the rest. 


Les Livres qui simposent is a French book and 
itis Roman Catholic. But within those limits it 
offers a full and accurate list of the literature bear- 
ing on Christian, Social, and Civil Life. 

The book is evidently much used, for this is its 
fourth edition. This edition has been revised and 
enlarged by the author, Frédéric Duval (Paris: 
Beauchesne ; Fr. 6). 


Is Christianity fit to become the religion of all 

the world? Its earliest followers thought so, and 
their progress in the effort to make it so was en- 
couraging. But we have never seen so great 
progress again. And now there are friendly 
persons who doubt if, as it is, Christianity is able 
to meet the demands of the whole world. They 
would purify and strengthen it in various ways, 
especially by the incorporation of science and 
philosophy. In short, they would add culture to 
Christianity to make it acceptable to civilized 
man. ; 
Professor Dr. Karl Beth of Vienna wholly 
disapproves. He has written a book to show that 
Christianity has simply to be set to work and it 
will adapt itself to the most enlightened as well as 
to the rudest of men. The title is Die Entwicklung 
des Christentums zur Universal-religion (Leipzig : 
Quelle u: Meyer; M.5.50). 


Professor Dr. Carl Clemen is one of the foremost 
students of the mystery religions. No one can 
write with more authority than he on the disputed 
and difficult question of how far Christianity was 
indebted to the Mysteries. His book on this 
subject, entitled Der Einfluss der Mysterien- 
religionen auf das alteste Christentum, published in 
Giessen by Alfred Topelmann (M.3.40), will be 
found to contain all that can be said at present on 
the subject. 

Dr. Wilhelm Bacher’s Die Prodmien der alten 
jiidischen Homilie (Hinrichs; M.4) is a contribu- 
tion to the history of Jewish Homiletics of a very 
technical kind. Its original and painstaking work 
will appeal powerfully to Jewish scholars and 
preachers. 


In Buddhistische und Neutestamentliche Erzih- 
lungen (Hinrichs; M.2.50) Dr. Georg Faber 
deals with the subject of the Buddhist and 


New Testament narratives and discusses the 
question of their influence on each other. He 
confines himself, however, to such incidents 


as the Supernatural Birth, the Visit to the 
Temple, the Baptism, the Temptation, Peter 
walking on the Water. The result of his in- 
vestigations he gives in the three following 
propositions ; 

(1) The date of the origin of the individual 
Buddhist traditions is much too doubtful for us to 
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be able to settle the problem of a mutual Buddhist 
and Christian influence. (2) The relation between 
India and the West does not exclude the possibility 
of the intrusion of Buddhist thought in the New 


An examination of the different narratives in 
question furnishes no support for the theory of 
mutual dependence; and wherever the possi- 
bility of influence exists, India appears to be the 


Testament; but the reverse is also possible. (3) | recipient. 


QH Fragment of Tatian’s Diatessaron. 


By Duncan WILLEY, WooDBROOKE SETTLEMENT, BIRMINGHAM. 


AT Professor v. Soden’s request I recently tran- 
scribed the single page of a Heraclean Passion 
Harmony, which is bound up with a Heraclean 
Gospel at the British Museum (Rich. 7163= 
Forshall 19). Dr. v. Soden believed the order in 
this fragment to be Tatian’s, and has very kindly 
allowed me to send a preliminary notice of it to 
Tue Exposirory Timgs. It should be noted that 
the MS. had been wrongly catalogued by Gregory. 
Professor v. Soden sought it in vain, for the British 
Museum authorities knew nothing of it as de- 
scribed ; this is Gregory’s statement in his Zext¢- 
Kritik des Neuen Testamentes, Bd. ii. 525 :— 


‘ PHILOXENIAN—HERACLEAN TRANSLATIONS. 


4. London, Brit. Mus., Rich. 7165 = Forshall 
21. 13 cent.; Eusebian Sections, Harmony at the 
bottom, Lections, Subscriptions. (Sections, 
Miracles, Quotations), Gospels; lacking, Mt 11 
162, Jn 8—10l2 11289 240-7321 133336 7410 to 
end.’ 


After Jn 16! is a page with a part of the history | 


of the Passion of the Lord composed from the four 
Gospels ; such an addition occurs not infrequently 
in Philoxenian MSS. ; these are the extracts, which 
are contained in this MS. : 

‘Mt 264-41 Lk 22444 Mt 264250, Jn 184%, 
Mt 26%, Jn 181011, Mt 2652-54, Lk 2251, Mt 26° 
Lk 225% 53, Mt 2655, Mk 1451-52, Jn 1812-14” 

The MS. in question exhibited no trace of such 
a Harmony, but eventually it was found to be a 
part of Brit. Mus. MS. Rich. 7163=Forshall 19 
described on the same page, as follows :— 

‘2, London, Brit. Mus., Rich. 7163 = Forshall 19. 

gth or roth cent. Folio, parchment, 36 pages, 
2 columns. Chapters (Mt 68, Lk 83, Jn 19) at 
the bottom of pages, with the number of the 
Miracles (Lk 22, Jn 8), of the Parables (Lk 27, 


Jn 5), of the quotations (Lk 16, Jn 25): Mt 11-o}4, 
161-238, Mk 5*4-114, Lk 24%-Jn 148 1141-3122 
1511-1613 2714 to end. In the general remarks 
(subscription) Thomas the translator, or Thomas 
of Harkel, says that he has used two Greek MSS. 
Forshall’s Catalogue contains a facsimile.’ It 
should also be noted that the page of Passion 
Harmony is bound at the end of the MS., and not 
after Jn 161%, as stated in the British Museum 
Catalogue. 

On the opposite page (p. 524) of his Zext 
Kritik, in describing the Cambridge MS., from 
which Professor Bensly edited the Epistles of 
Clement and the closing passages of Hebrews, Dr. 
Gregory omits to notice the important fact that this 
MS. also contains a complete Heraclean Harmony. 
It is easy to account for such cases of editorial 
carelessness and transposition of passages in view 
of similar scribal inaccuracies which have disfigured 
many ancient MSS. He observes, however, quite 
correctly that these Passion Harmonies occur 
very frequently in Heraclean and Philoxenian 
MSS. of the New Testament. This points most 
clearly to the existence of a revised version 
amongst the West Syrians, evidently designed to 
be read in churches, as is clear from its frequency 
in Lectionary form. It thus appears that in the 
Far East also, venerable versions were not secure, 
and that abortive attempts were made to oust the 
Peshitto from public reading in Jacobite circles, 
by substituting a horribly literal and barbarous 
version for one of many excellences. It failed, as 
such Philistine devices deserved to fail. 

The text of the fragment to which we refer is as 
follows :— 
Mt 2649 ‘And he found them asleep, and said 
to Peter, ‘‘ Thus are ye not able to watch 
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one hour with me. Watch ye and pray 
ye that ye enter not into temptation. 
The spirit is ready, the flesh is weak.” 
Luke.—There appeared to him an Angel 
of the Lord from heaven strengthening 
him. And being in an agony he prayed 
exceeding earnestly. His sweat was as 
drops of blood alighting on the ground. 
Matthew.—Again, a second time going 
away, he prayed and said, “ Father mine, 
if it is not possible that this should pass 
from me, except I drink it, let thy will be 
done.” And when he came again, he 
found them sleeping, for their eyes were 
heavy ; and he left them, and went away 
again the third time, and the same word 
he said. Then he came to the disciples, 
and said to them, “Sleep .therefore and 
rest. Behold the hour is at hand, and 
the Son of Man is betrayed into the 
hands of sinners. Arise, let us go. Be- 
hold he is near who betrays me.”’ 
(Second reading of the Eve of Good Friday.) 

‘And while he was yet speaking, behold, 
Judas, one of the twelve, came, and with 
him a great company with swords and 
staves, from the chief of the elders of 
the people. He that betrayed him 
had given to them a sign, saying, 
“He whom I kiss, he it is. Seize him.” 


And straightway he drew near to Jesus, . 


and said, ‘‘ Hail, Master,” and kissed 
him. Jesus said to him, “ My friend, 
about what hast thou come?” Now 
Jesus knew all those things which 
were coming upon him. He went forth 
and said to them, ‘Whom seek ye?” 
They answered, “Jesus the Nazarene.” 
Jesus said to them, “I am he.” Judas 
who betrayed him was also standing with 
them. Now when he said to them, “I 
am he,” they went backward and fell 
upon the ground. Again, therefore, he 
asked them, “Whom seek ye?” They 
said, “Jesus the Nazarene.” Jesus 
answered, “‘I said to you, ‘I am he.’ If 
therefore ye seek me, let these go away, 
in order that the word should be fulfilled, 
which said, ‘Those thou gavest me, I 
have not lost of them, not even one.’” 


Mt 26° Matthew.—Then they drew near, and 
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laid hands on Jesus, and seized him. 
Jn 181° John.—Simon Peter, therefore, having a 
sword, drew it and smote a servant of 
the high priest, and cut off his right ear. 
,, 184 Now the servant’s name was Malchus. 
Therefore said Jesus to Peter, ‘Put up 
thy sword into its scabbard. The cup 
which the Father has given me, shall I 
Mt 26° not drink it?” Matthew.— “For all 
those who take swords, by swords shall 
» 20°3 they die. Or do you suppose that I 
cannot now persuade my Father, and he 
shall give me now more than twelve 
264 legions of angels? How then would the 
scriptures be fulfilled, that thus it is 
Lk 225! right it should be?” Luke.—And when 
he had touched his ear, he healed him. 
Mt 26°5* Matthew.—In that hour. Luke. — 
Lk 22°2 Jesus said to those who came out against 
him, the chief priests, the officers of the 
temple, and the elders, ‘As against a ~ 
brigand ye have come forth with swords 
,, 22°) and staves, that ye should seize me; but 
this is your hour and the power of dark- 
Mt 26°° ness.” Matthew.—All this was in order 
that the writings of the prophets might 
be fulfilled. Then all the disciples for- 
Mk 14°! sook him and fled. Mark.—And there 
clave to him a young man, with a loin 
cloth girt on his nakedness. And the 
5, 14°? youths seized him, then he left the loin 
Jn 18!2 cloth and fled from them naked. John. 
—The. cohort, therefore, and the chili 
archs and the servants of the Jews seized 
», 1818 Jesus and bound him and brought him 
to Hanan first of all; he was father-in-law 
of Caiaphas, who was chief priest that 
», 1814 year. Now Caiaphas it was who coun- 
selled the Jews that it was advantageous 
that one man should perish on behalf of 
the people.’ (Zhird reading of the Eve 
of Good Friday.) : 


The names of the four Evangelists printed in 
the body of the text are in the manuscript, while 
the references to the four Gospels in the margin are 
the work of the cataloguer at the British Museum. 

The next step was to compare this Harmony 
with Ciasca’s Arabic Diatessaron, and with the 
Codex Fuldensis. It will appear from the tables 
given below that after some variations there is 
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such a striking similarity in the order of the 
three Harmonies that v. Soden’s conjecture is 
justified, to this extent, that the passages in which 
the three sources are in exact parallelism, should 
be regarded as having preserved the order of 
Tatian. This will presently be confirmed by the 
examination of the similar Heraclean Harmony 
preserved in full in the University Library at 
Cambridge, to which we have referred above. 
The argument now stands thus: it is commonly 
believed that Ciasca’s Arabic Harmony follows the 
original order of Tatian, and that nearly the same 
thing is true of the Codex Fuldensis, though here 
the substituted Biblical text is Vulgate Latin and 
not Vulgate Syriac; when, therefore, there exists 
an actual Syriac Harmony of the Passion Gospels 
which consents as to its order, in part at least, 
with the agreement of the Ciasca text and the 
Codex Fuldensis, it is not unreasonable to con- 
jecture that the Heraclean Harmony has followed 


the original Syriac order of Tatian. 


Ciasca.—Cont. oe Brit. Mus. | Cambridge 
of ch. xlviii. ite Fragment. Harmony. 
Mt 2640: 41a Mt 2640-42 Met 2620». 41 Mt 2620-422. 
39. and 42b 
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From the section Jn 184° to the section Jn 1812-14, 
except for three unimportant variations, the order 
in the three Harmonies is exactly the same. This 
piece forms the chief part of the page of the British 
Museum fragment. The first of these differences 
is Lk 22%; the second, Lk. 22°, is very little 
more than the substitution of ‘Jesus said to those 
who came out against him, the chief priests, the 
officers of the temple and the elders’ for ‘Jesus 
said to the multitudes’; while the third, Mk 
14°! 52, is placed differently in all three Har- 
but it ought certainly to come before 
where the British Museum fragment 


monies ; 
\inersi 
places it. 

The British Museum fragment commences with 
Mt 2649-41 and between these verses of Matthew 
and Jn 18*°, the Syriac Harmony only inserts 
Lk 224-44 and Mt 264759, Now between these 
same two passages Ciasca inserts sixteen passages, 
and the Codex Fuldensis nineteen. It should be 
observed that both Ciasca and Fuldensis have 
(kaze e a amd Vite 26.202 e son dintinatetiey siname 
succeeded in making this part of their Harmony 
hopelessly unlike the Syriac fragment by inter- 
calating passages from Mark and Luke, which are 
unnecessary for a simple passion Harmony, but are 
naturally introduced into an elaborate one, and 
one which has been subjected to repeated 
revisions. For it is most important to observe 
that though some of the verses from the Gospels 
which Ciasca and Codex Fuldensis intercalate in 
this section are the same, as was unavoidable in 
drawing from the same Gospels, yet they do not 
place them in the same position; in fact, Ciasca 
and Codex Fuldensis do not show the slightest 
sign of being very closely related. But if these 
verses which are not found in the Syriac Harmony 
be omitted, it will be seen that Mt 264 41, 
Lk 224-44 and Mt 264250, Jn 184%, which is the 
order of the Syriac Harmony, forms the basis on 
which Ciasca and Fuldensis built. Our theory 
would find an insurmountable stumbling-block if 
Ciasca and Codex Fuldensis had made the same 
insertions in the same order; but it is most clear 
from the tables printed above, that, though the 
Syriac fragment may not preserve the original 
order of Tatian, yet it is infinitely nearer to it than 
either Ciasca or Codex Fuldensis. I do not think 
the British Museum fragment does preserve the 
original Tatian order, as I shall presently show. A 
most important suggestion follows from this, 
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namely, that the original Tatian is a much shorter 
book than such Harmonies as these of Ciasca and 
the Fuldensis would lead one to suppose. ‘There 
is considerable probability in favour of this con- 
jecture. One cannot help feeling that it is only 
necessary to point out how much more likely it 
is that these highly evolved Harmonies should 
have reached this stage at a later date, for the 
view to receive general acceptance. We have 


printed above sufficient to demonstrate that it is | 


highly probable that the British Museum fragment 
is in very close relationship with Tatian’s Harmony. 
Should this view not find favour, the doubts as to 
whether Ciasca and Fuldensis preserve the order 
of Tatian’s Harmony will remain as grave as ever. 
A cursory glance at the above tables will convince 
the reader of this. It is well to add here that 
Ephrem’s comments are too discontinuous at this 
point for purposes of comparison, 

In 1890, Dr. Rendel Harris published a mono- 
graph on the Diatessaron of Tatian in which he 
stated that the order of chapters of Ciasca and the 
sections of Fuldensis were in the same sequence, 
and expressed the opinion that they represented 
the order of Tatian’s Harmony. This has been 
the generally accepted view since, and is almost 
exactly correct as regards the chapter divisions, 
but one which will not bear closer examination for 
the internal contents of the chapters. I have 
compared these two Harmonies in different 
sectional areas throughout the Gospels, and though 
there are many places in which the order of the 
passages is the same, showing that Ciasca and 
Fuldensis worked on the same skeleton Harmony, 
yet the differences are so striking and so numerous 
that I feel convinced that neither Ciasca nor 
Fuldensis has preserved for us anything like the 
original order of Tatian’s Harmony. I believe, as 
suggested above, that Tatian’s Harmony was very 
much shorter. .We have here the Synoptic 
problem over again, with an Ur-Tatian as our 
desideratum. 

Having noticed the similarity in order which 
exists in these three Harmonies, it was obviously 
necessary to compare Ciasca and Fuldensis with a 
complete Heraclean Passion Harmony; such a 
one exists in the Cambridge MS. referred to in the 
beginning of this article (Camb. Univ., Add. 1700). 
I have collated it with Ciasca and Fuldensis. The 
result was not what I anticipated. In the first 
place in the section which is preserved in the 


British Museum fragment there is considerable 
divergence between it and the Cambridge Har- 
mony, as will be seen from references to the tables 
given above. Between Mt 2644! and Jn 18*°, 
where Ciasca and Fuldensis insert so many 
different passages, the Cambridge MS. inserts nine 
passages. This points to the fact that the Hera- 
clean Harmonies have also been worked up. It 
agrees, however, almost exactly with the order of 
the rest of the British Museum fragment. But 
nowhere else in the Passion Harmony is there 
such striking similarity between the Cambridge 
MS., Ciasca and Fuldensis, as that exhibited by 
all four in the section Jn 184°—Jn 18!4; but it is 
also true and important to remember that nowhere 
does the Heraclean Harmony differ from either 
Ciasca or Fuldensis more than Ciasca and 
Fuldensis differ from each other. I think it 
possible to be able to advance towards a solution 
by examining more of these Heraclean lectionaries, 
and it is my hope to do so before long; since 
it is clear from a comparison of the British 
Museum fragment and the Cambridge Harmony 
that the Heraclean Harmonies exist in various 
stages of evolution. 

At present it is hardly possible on this slender 
thread to hang more than the hypothesis that the 
Heraclean Passion Harmony being much shorter 
than either Ciasca or Fuldensis and exhibiting at 
least one most convincing series of similarities in 
order with Ciasca and Fuldensis, is much nearer 
the original Tatian than either of these other two 
Harmonies. And if this can be established for the 
history of the Passion, it will be but a slight step 
from that to the conviction that Ciasca and 
Fuldensis are not always to be relied on, either 
for the order or for the compass of Tatian’s 
Diatessaron. 

Before leaving this point it will be interesting to 
observe that my suspicion was awakened as to the 
possibility of the existence of a Nestorian Passion 
Harmony, which should supply for East Syrian 
circles the same need which the services of the 
Passion week had called forth amongst the 
Jacobites. The suggestion came from a Nestorian 
MS. in Dr. Rendel Harris’s possession, called the 
Gannat Busamé, or Garden of Delights, which is 
in reality a commentary on the Scriptures read 
throughout the year in the Nestorian Church. 

In this MS. we find, when we come to the 
incidents of the Passion, as follows :— 
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‘Gospel collected from the four Evangelists 
beginning with Matthew, Section 21.’ 

One naturally jumped at such a suggestion of a 
Nestorian Passion Gospel, compiled from the four ; 
for we may be pretty certain, that if it could be 
demonstrated, the independent detection of this 
form of composition in. the separated Syrian 
Churches, would be likely to lead to the inference 
that there was in Syria an original Passion 
Harmony from very early times. Unfortunately 
for this hypothesis, there does not seem any 
possibility of extracting from the Gannat any 
Gospel passages which would not be just as easily 
explained by the supposition of a series of non- 
harmonized Passion Gospels, such as are still 
current in the Greek Church. 

The reader may be interested to see how the 
passage in the Gannat opens. 


Mt 271 ‘When then it was dawn, they took 
counsel about Jesus, the chief priests and 
elders of the people, how they should put 
him to death. For they were reasoning 
and agreeing and discussing, how it was 
best for them to act, and by what means 
they should hand him over to death, for 
they themselves had no authority to kill 
him, For the sceptre of the kingdom of 
the Jews was brought low; since they 
were under the tribute of the Komans. 
For also the chief priests were appointed 
by the Romans through bribes. For the 
enemies of God laid plans and made 
schemes; for in this way only was it 
possible for them to accuse him (they 
themselves were not able to put him to 


death)—namely, that he wished to take 
the kingdom by violence. And this is 
clear from their saying to the governor, 
“Tf thou loosest this one, thou art not 
Ceesar’s friend, for he himself said, ‘I am 
king of the Jews.’” And they bound 
him and brought him and handed him 
over to Pilate the governor. For Pilate 
was entrusted by the king of the Romans 
in that time with authority to judge; 
both to acquit and to condemn and to 
kill, also to set free according to the law 
_ of the Romans.’ 


Mt 27? 


This is followed by a very long comment of 
Mar Abba, and then comes Mt 27°. 

There is a Mar Abba, a disciple of Mar fee 
Zahn, following a suggestion of Dr. Rendel 
Harris, showed that this father had used the Dia- 
tessaron. There are two other Syrian fathers of 
this name, both Nestorians. Mar Abba 1., the 
patriarch (536-552 a.p.), and Mar Abba 11, who 
died in 751 a.p., bishop of Kashkar (Duval, Za | 
Littérature Syriague). Though here the Gannat 
only has ‘ Mar Abba,’ yet elsewhere in the Gannat, 
comments of Mar Abba are introduced as, ‘Of 
Mar Abba of Kashkar,’ and never once, so far as 
I am aware, is there a comment with the heading, 
‘of Mar Abba, disciple of Ephrem’; so that it is 
not possible on this evidence to bring the Harmony 
in the Gannat within the sphere of Mar Ephrem’s 
activities. 

In short, there is nothing in this nor in what follows 
which would lead one to believe in the existence 
of the Nestorian Passion Harmony. ‘The matter, 
however, deserves further investigation all round. 


Biterature. 


THE RELIGIONS OF THE EAST. 


ALTHOUGH it is only fifteen years since Professor 
A. S. Geden published his Studies in Comparative 
Religion, and only thirteen years since he published 
his Studies in Eastern Religions, so rapid has been 
the progress of that branch of knowledge to which 
these contributions were made that he has found 
it necessary to rewrite the books. In particular he 


has rewritten the second book. He has used the 
first rather as background and introduction. And 
so widespread is now the interest in this study 
that he has had no hesitation in turning the un- 
assuming little volume of 1900 into a great demy 
octavo of more than nine hundred pages. The 
title he now uses is Studies in the Religions of the 
Last (Kelly ; 12s. net). 

The difference in bulk is not the only difference 
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between the earlier volume and the later. Those 
fifteen years have certainly gathered much store 
of new material, of which the vast enlargement of 
Frazer’s Golden Bough is evidence that cannot be 
overlooked. But the change in the Christian 
attitude to other religions is so remarkable that 
Professor Geden has had to write as for a different 
audience. He can now take it for granted that 
his readers know something about Comparative 
Religion, something also about the religions that 
are to be compared; he can count upon their 
sympathy in every effort he makes to introduce 
them to an understanding of these religions ; and 
he can enter into greater detail, making his book 
a far more circumstantial and consequently far 
more interesting examination of the great religions 
of the East than it would have been wise to 
attempt fifteen years ago. 

As for new material, there is no religion that has 
not furnished something. Dr. Geden makes con- 
stant reference to the work of the experts in the 
ENCYCLOPHDIA OF RELIGION AND Etuics, ‘Thus 
he speaks of ‘the very able article’ of Professor 
L. de la Vallée Poussin on Buddhist Agnosticism 
as furnishing knowledge of the primitive teaching 
of the Buddha on the future; and of the im- 
portance of Mr. R. W. Frazer’s article on the 
Dravidians of Southern India, where the soil had 
scarcely been scratched before. 

In a study like this one’s books are apt to get 
out of date. Dr. Geden’s volume antiquates all 
previous popular work on the Eastern religions. 
But that is what gives zest to this study. In that 
lies its fascination and its increasing popularity. 


THE CROWN OF HINDUISM. 


The Crown of Hinduism is Christianity. What 
a revolution in thought that simple statement 
signifies. Not many years ago it would have been 
called a contradiction in terms. Hinduism and 
Christianity had nothing in common. But, to 
quote the first words of this book, ‘we have 
entered on a new era.’ 

The Crown of Hinduism is the title of a book 
which has been written by Mr. J. N. Farquhar, 
M.A., Literary Secretary of the National Council 
of Young Men’s Christian Associations in India 
and Ceylon. It is published by Mr. Humphrey 
Milford at the Oxford University Press (7s. 6d. 
net) It contains an exposition of Hinduism, 


made by a man of great ability, who has given 
himself with open mind to this study throughout 
a residence of many years in India, and who from 
his position and duties has had quite exceptional 
opportunities of seeing what Hinduism now is. 
It also contains an exposition of Christianity. 
And it brings the two religions together. This is 
its object, to bring together Hinduism and Christi- 
anity, doing entire justice to both, in order that 
the educated Hindu may see for himself, not 
that Christianity has come to destroy Hinduism 
root and branch, but that it has come to replace 
all that is inferior in Hinduism with that which is 
better in Christianity; and in particular, to per- 
suade the Hindu that Christ, and God in Christ, 
accepted by the reason solves every problem of 
his life, accepted by faith wins this life as well as 
that which is to come. A fairer or more reliable 
exposition of Hinduism will not easily be found. 
More than that, a finer statement of what is 
essential in Christianity than that which is con- 
tained in the tenth chapter, under the title of 
‘God with us,’ has rarely been written. 

To a non-resident in India the greatest surprise 
of the book is the evidence it offers of the gradual 
transformation of Hinduism under the influence 
of Christianity. Thus there is no attempt made 
now to justify caste from the point of view of the 
old religious beliefs. Social reformers do not find 
it necessary to argue against the old doctrines. 
‘Who believes nowadays that the Brahman is so 
much more spiritual than other men that all 
religious authosity, teaching, and ritual ought to be 
in his hands? Who now holds that it is sinful to 
allow a Sidra or a foreigner to hear the Veda? 
Who now subscribes to the doctrine of the Gita 
that it is better for the Brahman to be a bad priest 
than a good doctor or business man? Who now 
believes that the Outcaste is a man whose former 
lives have been so foul that physical contact with 
him brings spiritual pollution to a high-caste 
Hindu? The truth is that the atmosphere of the 


‘new age makes the old ideas which lie at the basis 


of caste ‘ incredible.’ 

Again, ‘idolatry is dying among educated 
Hindus ; and the exigencies of the time will soon 
compel Indian leaders to seek to destroy the 
practice among the common people.’ 

Whereupon Mr. Farquhar offers Christ. ‘One 
writer proposes to cleanse the temples from idols 
and use them as schools for religious instruction. 
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But that will not prevent the reappearance of 
idols. We must find a spiritual force as vivid 
and as real as idolatry, and as fully charged with 
religious emotion, a spiritual dynamic which will 
render idols obsolete by appealing as successfully 
as they do, and yet in healthy spiritual fashion, to 
the religious imagination and feeling. It is one of 
the marvels of Christ that He is able to make such 
an appeal and to make it effectively ; so that the 
man who has been used to the accessibility of 
idols and the joy and passion of their worship 
finds in Him, in purest spiritual form, more than 
all the emotion and stimulus to reverent adoration 
which their vividness used to bring him.’ 


PHILIP, DUKE OF WHARTON. 


Why should an account be given of Zhe Life and 
Writings of Philip, Duke of Wharton? His life 
was a scandal, politically and morally, a scandal in 
an age that was not easily scandalized, and to our 
mind now a disgrace to the human name. His 
writings are of no permanent value, though some 
of them created a stir in the day of their publica- 

tion. Why shoulda handsome volume be occupied 

with the perpetuation of his infamy? Nothing 
conceivable can have drawn Mr. Lewis Melville to 
the task except the knowledge that vice is more 
interesting than virtue—in print—or else that the 
Duke of Wharton was a Duke. 

But with all the advantages of having a real 
villain, so scarce in modern novels, it cannot be 
said that Mr. Melville has compelled his readers to 
take an interest in Philip, Duke of Wharton. His 
follies were too foolish to put on paper, his vices 
too vicious ; and the mere statement that he was 
foolish and vicious does not impress us, however 
often it may be repeated. 

‘Yet the book has a value that is as great as it is 
unexpected. It brings before us that period in the 
history of this country in which the word ‘ Pre- 
tender’ had terrors or hopes for men and women, 
and that far more truly and far more vividly than 
could the biography of any well-behaved person, 
however eminent. The Duke of Wharton passed 
from side to side in the great struggle with amazing 
impulsiveness, and never was wholly trusted by 
either. And just on that account he is the centre 
of surmise and distrust, and the occasion of corre- 
spondence in which not only is the political and 
social life of the time laid bare, but the primitive 


instincts, as they are called, have a unique oppor- 
tunity of discovering themselves. 

It is enough to add that the publishers have 
done their part handsomely (John Lane; 16s. net). 


Into a small volume entitled Readings for 
Mothers (Allenson ; 1s. net), Mrs. Edward Wayne 
has brought some simple talks about things in the 
Bible and in daily life. The same publishers have ° 
issued a small square handsomely bound volume 
by Mrs. S. B. Macy on Some Mistakes of the Higher 
Critics (1s. net). Most unfortunately no references 
are given. One would like to know who said that 
‘the story of the butler offering the wine to Pharaoh 
could not be true in Egypt, as vines did not grow 
there, and wine was not known there so early.’ The 
mistakes of the critics have been rectified by the 


monuments. 


The Baptist Congress of America held its 
thirtieth annual session at Ithaca in November 
1912. The Proceedings have been published in 
this country by the Cambridge University Press. 
The volume is worth securing, for its own worth 
and for the certainty that it will go out of print and 
rise in price. The discussions were short, but the 
papers that introduced them were often full of 
matter. The topics were Basic Principles, the 
Baptist Church, the Effect of Democracy on 
Religious Thought and Practice, the Religion of 
the College Man, the Problem of the Rural Church, 
and the Efficient Christian Life. 

On Democracy, the President of Bucknell 
University said: ‘I suppose if the New Testament 
were to be written now—as I remember hearing 
Professor Bliss say as far back as 1866—instead 
of having the term “‘kingdom of God” we should 
probably have the term “commonwealth of God.” 
That was an idea worth going to college four years 
to learn. Some church government to-day is 
monarchical in form, some is aristocratic in form ; 
but in substance, in most cases, all churches are 
democratic. That arises from two facts: The first 
of these is that men have conquered the right to 
stay away from church if they want to. When I 
was pastor, on rainy days, and sometimes on 
pleasant days, if they wanted to, the people stayed 
away from church. I looked for some reason to be 
thankful, and I came to the conclusion that I ought 
to be thankful that I was preaching in a day when 
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people could stay away from church if they chose. 
Now, we preachers are not always thankful for that.’ 


Mr. W. F. Burnside, M.A., Headmaster of St. 
Edmund’s School, Canterbury, has edited, Ze 
Gospel according to St. Luke in Greek, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, for the Use of Schools (Cam- 
bridge: At the University Press; 3s. net). The 
text used is Westcott and Hort. The Notes are 
chiefly grammatical, or at least lexical, as they 
ought to be. Yet there is an occasional shrewd 
bit of exegesis which the advanced expositor will 
find suggestive. 


The Report of the Second Conference of 
Secondary School teachers, held at Oxford in 
April 1913, is issued under the editorship of Mr. 
H. Cradock-Watson, M.A., and under the title of 
Scripture Teaching in Secondary Schools (Cambridge: 
At the University Press ; 1s. 6d. net). It isa book 
for teachers ; but let the preacher reckon himself 
among them ; for it contains papers which tell not 
only how to teach the Miraculous, the Idea of 
God in the Prophets, and the like, but also what 
(to the lay mind) these matters seem sincerely 
to be. 


Mrs. E. May Crawford, the wife of a Medical 
Missionary, and herself much of a Medical Mission- 
ary also, has written the story of her life among the 
Kikuyu, a Bantu tribe of British East Africa. She 
has called her book By the Eguator’s Snowy Peak 
(Church Miss. Soc. ; 2s. 6d. net). 

The Kikuyu are not altogether uncivilized. They 
know how to buy and sell, how to govern themselves, 
and how to look down on their inferiors. The 
Kikuyu Missionary has no easy ‘walk over,’ his 
motives are doubted, his peculiarities (from the 
Kikuyu point of view) are ridiculed. But these 
Medical Missionaries have had perseverance along 
with their other graces. And they have realized 
that to deliver the Kikuyu from their subjection to 
the terror of the spiritual world is itself worth all 
the sacrifice. 

Mrs. Crawford describes the Kikuyu themselves, 
and that so sympathetically that her book contains 
material for the student of Comparative Religion. 
‘The elderly people,’ she says, ‘have a curious way 
of bestowing a blessing by spitting on the head of 
the favoured individual! It is also considered a 
token of good will to spit on one’s hand before 


extending it to greet a friend! It does not do for 
a missionary to reject such a mark of friendship, 
though it really requires a little nerve to reciprocate 
the grip!’ 


Mr. Alonzo Rosecrans Stark, Ph.D., of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, has published a dissertation on 
The Christology in the Apostolic Fathers (Cambridge: 
At the University Press), in which he seeks to show 
that by their Christology the Apostolic Fathers 
may be divided into three groups. In the first 
group he places Clement of Rome, the Didache, 
and the Fragments of Papias. In these writings 
God the Father is Supreme.and the centre of 
interest. The second group contains Ignatius, 
Polycarp, and Second Clement. Christ has now 
become the centre of interest. Prayer is offered to 
Him; and He is called God. He is still sub- 
ordinate to the Father, but the subordination is 
less emphasized. To the third group belong 
Barnabas, Hermas, and the Epistle to Diognetus. 
Christ is now Creator and Maintainer of the 
Universe ; universal dominion is ascribed to Him ; 
and the idea of subordination passes out of sight. 


The Early Life of Mark Rutherford (W. Hale 
White), by himself (Oxford University Press), is 
surprisingly interesting seeing that there is so 
little of it and that little so uneventful. But Mark 
Rutherford always had a genuine interest in him- 
self and knew how to make us feel as genuine an 
interest in him. Always, too, he gives one the 
impression of something greater behind, an envi- 
able gift when, as in this case, it points in the way 
of the truth. 


The second volume has been issued of the 
Rey. J. Ironside Still’s Text-book for Bible Classes 
on the Acts of the Apostles. The title is The 
Early Gentile Christian Church (Offices of the 
United Free Church of Scotland; 6d.). By a 
clever use of square brackets and small type the 
book is made suitable for students and classes of 
all grades of progress, even up to the well-furnished 
scholar—for Mr. Still has not allowed the latest 
change of opinion on the part of Sir W. M. Ramsay 
or any one else to escape him. An appendix of 
‘Points for Heart and Life’ will be of no little 
service even to the preacher. 


Professor T. W. Arnold’s Zhe Preaching of Islam 


(Constable ; 12s. 6d. net) is one of the necessary 
books for the study of Muhammadanism. On its 
own special topic it stands nearly alone. In 
English certainly it has no peer and no competitor. 
And Professor Arnold is more than a scholar and 
a pioneer, he is an English writer. The English 
language is a willing instrument in his hands. 

It is sixteen years since the first edition of the 
book was published, and for some years it has been 
out of print and almost unprocurable. The new 
edition is more thanareprint. It has been revised 
and enlarged. The literature of these sixteen years 
has been consulted—an enormous list is given at 
the end of the volume. And nowno student need 
hesitate to buy and use the volume, reading it for 
very joy at first, consulting it ever after for facts 
which have been verified to the last minuteness. 


If A. C, Bradley is the first of living expositors 
of Shakespeare, Stopford Brooke will not be denied 
the second place. He is even the more pleasant 
of the two to read, so rich is his vocabulary and so 
sensitive hisear forrhythm. He has just published 
Ten More Plays of Shakespeare (Constable ; 7s. 6d. 
net). Hetakes space for each play—it is a hand- 
some volume of over 300 pages—but there is never 
enough, and however familiar the play may be, 
what he says about it is worth reading, and very 
often seems to be just the right thing to say. 
Even the long lecture on Hamlet will be read with 
eagerness. It is almost entirely a study of Hamlet’s 
personality, for that is the play. And it is not 
mere appreciation. The Fourth Act is called ‘very 
long-winded.’ We are told that it might have been 
made shorter and more effective had Shakespeare 
managed it better. ‘I can fancy even an Eliza- 
bethan audience crying to the dramatist, ‘‘ Get on, 
get on!”’ The explanation offered is that parts 
of this Act were never intended to be acted, but 
were inserted by Shakespeare, in his revision of 
the play, in order to add some further metaphysical 
thoughts to his delineation of Hamlet. 

One thing especially seems to interest Stopford 
Brooke. It is Shakespeare’s examples of insanity. 
Insanity has been studied already—what subject 
in Shakespeare has not? Stopford Brooke is fresh, 
because he studies each case on the spot. He 
finds in the madness of Ophelia nearly the highest 
attainment of poetic art. 

Stopford Brooke gives reality to all his work on 
Shakespeare by bringing the dramatist himself into 
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touch with it. What led him to say this, and what 
were his feelings when he said that? Thus the 
study of the plays becomes also a study in bio- 
graphy. If he would now write an imaginative 
biography of Shakespeare, a biography of Shake- 
speare’s thoughts and spiritual experiences, how 
gladly should we read it! 


Messrs. Dent have published 4 Plea for the 
Thorough and Unbiassed Investigation of Christian 
Science (1s. net). Some of its statements cannot be 
verified. Some can: 

‘There was a time in living memory when nearly 
all English Christians regarded the King James 
version of the Bible as if it had been sent down 
from heaven, printed and bound complete, and 
believed that if it were not actually written by 
God it was at least inspired by Him from cover to 
cover.’ 


A One-sided Autobiography, by Professor Oscar 
Kuhns (Eaton & Mains; $1 net), is the story, told 
in great detail, of its author’s intellectual develop- 
ment. What other development he has had will 
presumably be told in another one-sided autobio- 
graphy. Here it is his answer to the question, 
What Books have influenced me? And truly he 
has been a great reader, on a great variety of 
subjects and in a great number of languages. And 
whether from his beloved poets or not, he has 
obtained from his reading the use of a highly 
imaginative English style. Thus in reading 
Shakespeare he says, ‘we catch a glimpse of the 
wonderful spectacle of the world—singing bird and 
perfumed flower, heaven-kissing hill and green 
valley, river and sea, and over them all the 
spangled canopy of heaven.’ 


On November 15, 1912, Gerhart Hauptmann 
celebrated his fiftieth birthday, in the midst of his 
beloved family, near Obersalzbrunn in the Silesian 
mountains. And that event seems to have 
suggested to Dr. Karl Holl, Lecturer in German 
at the University of Liverpool, the necessity ot 
making Hauptmann known in this country. The 
result is Gerhart Hauptmann: His Life and his 
Work, 1862-1912 (Gay & Hancock), in which 
we find a glowing appreciation of Hauptmann’s 
Plays, Novels, and Theories of Art, as well as of 
Hauptmann himself. Whether we desire to make 
the acquaintance of this very modern and harrow- 
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ing artist or not, we love a book that is well 
written ; and this is such a book. What zs Haupt- 
mann’s theory of art? ‘What he wants to impress 
on our minds,’ says Dr. Holl, ‘is that tragedy and 
comedy do not originate in feebleness and flight 
from life.’ 


The Rev. William Moran of Maynooth College 
has written an important book on Zhe Government 
of the Church in the First Century (Gill; 5s. net). 
It is important because it is the work of a scholar, 
and because it is fair-minded work. It cannot be 
hidden, certainly, that the author writes as an 
apologist: how otherwise, when he has to satisfy 
the ‘Nihil Obstat’ at the beginning? But no 
censor has been allowed to come between him and 
the facts which modern scholarship recognizes. 
Of the identity in the earliest Church of presbyter 
and bishop, for example, he is quite convinced 
and says so. He proves it indeed at some length. 
On the doctrine of Apostolic succession he writes 
at still greater length, and although there is never 
any doubt as to the conclusion, he does not hide 
all the difficulties, or attempt to hide them. He 
knows the protestant literature of his subject 
scarcely less intimately than the catholic. Hatch 
and Harnack and Lindsay he has at his finger- 
ends. 

Dr. Moran is probably a young man. He 
presented this book as a thesis ‘for the Degree of 
Doctor.’ We shall hear of him again. 


Under the title of A Pioneer in Madagascar 
(Headley Brothers; 3s. 6d. net), a biography has 
been written of Joseph Pearse of the L.M.S. We 
are very grateful to Dr. C. F. A. Moss for rescuing 
the memory of so faithful a servant of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. There are too many of these quiet 
workers whose example is lost to the world. The 
biography is of surprising interest, considering the 
daily repetition of unobtrusive service which Mr. 
Pearse had to engage in. But then thesfield is 
Madagascar, the land of missionary romance 
above most lands. 


The Rev. James T. Pinfold, M.A., B.D., has 
written an introduction to the study of the Psalms 
under the title of Songs of the Jewish Church 
(Kelly ; 3s. 6d. net). The value of the critical 
part of the Introduction (the Nature, Authorship, 
Dates, and Compilation of the Psalms) is con- 


siderable, but it is not so great as the value of the 
devotional part, in which Mr. Pinfold discusses the 
Conception of Deity, Ideas about Man, Sin and 
its Consequences, Personal Religion, and other 
doctrinal and mystical topics. 


A book on the Symdbols of the Holy Spirit 
(Kelly ; 1s. 6d. net) is to be approached cautiously. 
The book with that title, which has been written 
by the Rev. James H. Hodson, B.A., B.D., is a 
work at once of thorough scholarship and of 
devotional value. Widely and even curiously read 
in the literature of devotion, the author has 
brought all his reading into subjection to a 
scientific study of the Bible and its original 
language. The symbol of the Dove, for example, 
is illustrated from the writings of Tertullian, 
Wesley, Faber, Dora Greenwell, and from the 
‘Lancashire Idylls,’ and all is in harmony with the 
revelation which the Bible gives of that daring 
and delightful image. 


The ‘ Manuals for Christian Workers’ published 
by Mr. Charles H. Kelly are not surpassed in any 
respect by other and similar series of books, 
whether those of the Cambridge Press, Messrs. 
Williams & Norgate, Messrs. Harper, or Messrs. 
Jack. And they have this advantage over all 
these series—they are addressed to a definite and 
easily remembered class of readers. They are 
written for Christian workers. 

It is for Christian workers that the Rev. T. F. 
Lockyer, B.A.,,.has made an estimate of Religious 
Experience: Its Reality and Value (1s. net); that 
the Rev. A. W. Harrison, B.Sc., B.D., has com- 
pressed the history of Zhe Church of Twenty 
Centuries into 194 precious pages; and even 
that the Rev. Ernest E. Kellett, M.A., has told 
afresh and from original study the story of Zhe 
French Revolution (1s. net each). 


A ‘short way’ with Christian Science is that of 
Professor Henry C. Sheldon of Boston University 


in his little book entitled Christian Science So- 


called (Eaton & Mains; 50 cents). It is a short 
way, for Dr. Sheldon condemns utterly, and 
does so out of the mouth of the scientists them- 
selves. 


A definition of Heresy and a history of ‘its 
ancient wrongs and modern rights in these king- 
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doms’ was given by the Rev. Alexander Gordon, 
M.A., as Essex Hall Lecture on r4th May 1913. 
The lecture, which is now published under the 
title of Heresy (Lindsey Press; 1s. net), was de- 
livered in connexion with the centenary of the 
Trinity Act, passed on the 2rst of July 1813. To 
the lecture as delivered Mr, Gordon has now added 
historical notes. a 

What has the Church of Rome done for the 
translation of the Bible into English? We know 
about its translations from the Vulgate. What 
about translations from the Hebrew and the 
Greek? In 1836 there appeared ‘A New Version 
of the Four Gospels, with notes critical and ex- 
planatory, by a Catholic.’ The ‘Catholic’ was 
Dr. John Lingard the historian. Sixty years passed. 
Then in 1898 the Rev. Francis A. Spencer, an 
American Dominican, published ‘The Four 
Gospels: A New Translation from the Greek 
direct with Reference to the Vulgate, and the 
Ancient Syriac Version.’ And that is all. 

But now ‘The Westminster Version of the 
Sacred Scriptures’ has begun to appear, under the 
editorship of the Rev. Cuthbert Lattey, S.J., and 
the Rev. Joseph Keating, S.J. The first issue is 
The Epistles to the Thessalonians, edited by Mr. 
Lattey (Longmans; 6d. net). It is in paper 
covers, being intended to become part of the third 
volume of the work, should the editors receive 
encouragement to proceed. The introduction and 
the notes, which are quite up to date in scholarship 
and well expressed, are directed solely to the 
elucidation of the translation. The translation is 
the principal thing. Take two ordinary verses as 
@itest: 

‘For this we tell you as the Lord’s word, that we 
who live, who survive until the Lord’s coming, 
shall not precede them that are fallen asleep. For 
the Lord himself at a signal—the voice of an 
archangel and the trumpet of God—shall come 
down from heaven; and the dead in Christ shall 
mise first’ (1 Th 41°16), 


‘Your duty does not end with subscribing to 
the missionary societies. It requires you to 
watch wherever over the world the advance of 
Christianity is being hindered by the wicked 
practices of white men, to see that the adventurer 
and the trader are restrained if they wrong the 
natives by force or fraud, and absolutely to pro- 


hibit the sale of liquor to the natives. The natives 
ought to be regarded as children, and have the 
measure both of care and of tenderness which is 
given to children, for under the conditions in 
which their life has been passed, they cannot be 
expected to rise quickly to the level of civilized 
man.’ 

This was said by Mr. James Bryce to an 
American audience during his residence in the 
United States as Ambassador of Great Britain. 
The address has been reprinted, along with one 
and twenty more, in a volume entitled University 
and Fistorical Addresses (Macmillan: 8s. 6d. net). 
The whole address should be read with care, and, 
we may add, with prayer also. The one fact about 
missions which strikes Mr. Bryce most forcibly is 
the difference between the rapid progress of early 
Christianity and the slow progress of modern 
evangelization. And he accounts for the slow 
progress on the simple and sufficient theory that 
the white trader’s ways contradict the white 
missionary’s promises. 

Of the other addresses we may notice as 
especially fresh and wise ‘The Influence of 
National Character and Historical Environment 
on the Development of the Common Law,’ 
‘Allegiance to Humanity,’ and ‘ National Parks— 
The Need of the Future.’ ‘Some Hints on Read- 
ing’ are wise also if not so original. For ex- 
ample, on ‘How to read,’ Mr. Bryce says, ‘ Read 
with a purpose. Bend your mind upon the 
book. Read it so as to get out of it the best 
it has to give you.’ Do you ask, What book ? 
He has just been recommending ‘the ancient 
classics.’ 


By Zhe Larger Aspects of Socialism (Macmillan ; 
6s. 6d. net) Mr. William English Walling means 
socialism as applied to every department of life. 
Fundamentally, he says, ‘Socialism means, not 
merely a political and economic revolution, nor 
even a es in history, science, literature, and 
art, but both of these together. The conflict is 
between two classes and the whole of the two 
civilizations they represent.’ 

Thus, you see, he holds that there are two 
classes of men in the world, and only two. 
Socialists (the one class) he identifies with human- 
ity! And so he says that the other is the class 
that wants to rule humanity and must be conquered 


by humanity. 
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Socialism, thus understood, should include 
religion. But there is no such thing in the world 
as religion. There are many persons who call 
themselves religious, but they are fools or hypo- 
crites. Socialism has before it as one of its most 
unmistakable duties to root religion (or what is 
called religion) out of the world. Mr. Walling has 
the utmost contempt for those who call themselves 
socialists and yet would recognize any form of 
religion. And he strives to show that just in 
proportion to his loyalty to socialism does a 
socialist wage war to the knife with every religious 


pretence or professor. ‘Engels said: ‘‘ Beyond 
nature and man there exists nothing.” Wilhelm 
Liebknecht wrote in Der Volkstaat: “It is our 


duty as Socialists to root out the faith in God with 
all our zeal, nor is one worthy of the name who 
does not consecrate himself to the spread of 
atheism.””’ 


Messrs. Morgan & Scott have published Zze 
Bible Remembrancer (1s. 6d.), which is after the 
manner of the ‘Oxford Aids to Bible Study,’ but 
shorter, more homiletical, and with some new 
features. Of the new features notice Ancient 
Capitals, Deaths by Violence, Instances of Divine 
Judgment, Remarkable and Devoted Scripture 
Characters. 

Messrs. Morgan & Scott have also published in 
a cheap form Zhe Acts of the Holy Spirit, by 
Arthur T. Pierson, D.D., and Ruth, and other Bible 
Readings, by Henry Moorhouse. 


Our better knowledge of the religions of the 
world is sure to be a temptation. So is all know- 
ledge. Are we to be tempted to dally with the 
idea of reincarnation? ‘There are signs. Here is 
a book entitled Zhe Origin and History of Re- 
incarnation (Power-Book Co. ; 2s. 6d. net). It isa 
‘symbolism’ cleverly culled by S. George from the 
writings of Archdeacon Wilberforce, Mrs. Besant, 
Dr. Paul Carus, and others. 


The Rev. A. R. Buckland, M.A., the editor of 
the Religious Tract Society’s ‘ Devotional Com- 
mentary,’ gave Zhe Gospel according to St. Mark 
into the hands of the Rev. J. D. Jones, M.A., B.D., 
recently Chairman of the Congregational Union. 
It was an act as wise as courageous. The result is 
altogether a success. Only the first six chapters 
of St. Mark are expounded in this first volume 


(2s.); but they are expounded for the preacher 
as rarely before. The old method of ‘lecturing,’ 
so popular once, so lamented now, will soon 
be back again. Such work as this is will recover 
It. 


After the issue of Wilfred Ward’s Life of Newman 
it is probable that there was a demand for the first 
edition of Newman’s Apologia pro Vita Sua. For 
the Life made it manifest that that book could not 
properly be understood when, as in the second 
edition, all trace of the controversy out of which 
it came had been cut out. But it has become 
difficult to find a copy of the: first edition. The 
Walter Scott Publishing Company have come to 
the assistance of the book-hunter and have reprinted 
the first edition word for word in two convenient 
volumes (1s. net each). They have also included 
the two pamphlets which preceded the writing of 
the book—Newman’s ‘ Mr. Kingsley and Dr. New- 
man: A Correspondence,’ and Kingsley’s ‘ What, 
then, does Dr. Newman mean?’ And. they have 
given the whole work into the hands of the Rev. 
John Gamble, B.D., who has contributed a useful 
introduction and has seen the book through the 
press. 

When the question is discussed whether or not 
Christianity is the final religion, it is the claims of 
Muhammadanism, Buddhism, and Parsism that 
are examined in competition. But quite recently 
Bahaism, or the religion of the Bab, has entered 
the field and pursues its claim with amazing assur- 
ance for so juvenile and so inexperienced a religion. 
This claim on the part of Bahaism is set forth with 
much rapture and repetition in a book entitled Zhe 
Modern Social Religion, written by Mr. Horace 
Holley, and published by Messrs. Sidgwick & 
Jackson (5s. net). 

Twenty years ago, when theology was in the 
ascendant and the doctrine of the Atonement was 
central, the claim would not have been considered 
for a moment. It is otherwise now. Bahaism 
claims to be scientific and social, and those are 
the words to conjure with, almost to set up a 
religion with, in our day. But this is the defect, 
if it is also the virtue, of Bahaism—it is too 
modern ; it was born yesterday; it has been made 
to fit to-day’s way of looking at things; it is 
likely to pass when the fashion of to-morrow comes 
in. 
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And yet Bahaism is not to be neglected. It is 
a great advance on such practice of religion as it 
came to the birthamong. With a little persecution 
it might deceive many of the elect of Christendom. 
The figure of the Master, as Abdul Baha is lov- 


ingly called in this book, has a certain dignity about 
it, and an unmistakable fascination for the im- 
pressionable. The question yet to be answered, 
however, is, Will his followers die for him? No, 
the question is, Will he die for them ? 


Contributions and Comments. 


Dr. Hirschfeld’s Hebrew 
Grammar.’ 


THE author states the aim of his work thus :— 
* The following little “Sketch” is chiefly meant for 
beginners. It will also serve as a handbook for 
Undergraduates reading for the Honours course, 
who will find the most important facts summed up 
in it.’ We have read the whole book with care, 
and feel constrained to say that, however well it 
may serve the second of the purposes defined, the 
‘beginner’ who essays to learn the elements of 
Hebrew Grammar from it will find the task quite 
beyond his powers. Far too much is taken for 
granted by the author. In the hands ofa skilful 
_ teacher, no doubt this ‘Sketch’ might serve well 
as a text-book, although even then the order in 
which the various themes are treated dves not 
strike us as always the best. One who has a fair 
acquaintance with Hebrew will acquire a good deal 
of valuable information, especially from the small 
print sections, which elucidate many obscure 
Hebrew terms and usages. The most serious 
defect in the book is due to want of care in the 
reading of the proofs. Short as is the Preface, it 
has not escaped a glaring misprint—Lehrgebande ; 
and all through the book we meet with the omission 
or misplacing of vowel points or skezwas—some- 
times in cases where the error may occasion serious 
misunderstanding. We have marked 4o of these 
misprints in our copy, and we fear there must be 


considerably more. J. Aw SELBIE, 
Aberdeen, Ae ee 
Canaan and the Babpfonian 
Civifization. 


I wave read Dr. Konig’s valuable paper on 
‘Canaan and the Babylonian Civilization’ with 
1 Sketch of Hebrew Grammar, by Hartwig Hirschfeld, 


Ph.D. Published for the University of London Press by 
Hodder & Stoughton, London, 1913. [Price 5s. net. 


great interest and, I hope, profit; but I must 
venture on a word of remonstrance about what, I 
am sure, is an inadvertence concerning an occur- 
rence at the very end of the last century. Has 
Professor Petrie ever claimed that he was the 
discoverer of the Lachish tablet? Was it not 
rather his pupil and successor, Dr. Frederick Bliss? 
I once had the privilege of hearing Dr. Bliss 
describe the manner of its finding in a lecture 
which he gave in the Grand Hotel at Jerusalem in 
the year 1896. And I have till now understood 
that it came to light a year after Professor Petrie 
had given over the Lachish excavations into the 
hands of his successor; and so little was anything 
of the kind expected, that the works were just on 
the point of being closed down for altogether. 

Dr. Flinders Petrie has quite enough of im- 
portant discoveries to his credit without adding to 
them what really belongs to another. Nor have I 
ever before heard any name mentioned except that 
of Dr. Bliss in connexion with this important 
cuneiform tablet. He is at present so far away in 
America (his fatherland, though not his native 
one), and his countrymen are so sensitive about 
the honour due to each other, that I feel we ought 
to put this right; and besides, as a writer in this 
month’s Presbyterian truly observes, ‘It is well 
that history should, as far as possible, be absolutely 
cormect? AGNES SMITH LEWIS. 
Cambridge. 
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Zobn rit. 32. 


‘And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all 
men unto me.’—Jn 12°. 


Tue Greek word for ‘to lift up’ isiWotv. In the 
LXX tyotr is used to translate the Hebrew Oy, or 
nwo. The Aramaic equivalents of these are generally 
pivand 5. (Gn 1422 39 18and often : 7172118 etc.). 
Each of these four verbs may mean either (1) ‘to 
lift up,’ or (2) ‘to take away,’ precisely as the 
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Latin Zollere (Is 5714, Mic 22, Dn 2° 451, Ex 1522, Nu 
102), The above verse is, then, another of those 
sayings in which Jesus uses a word in two senses 
at the same time. His hearers understood the 
word in the sense ‘to take away’; and replied, 
‘We have heard from the law that the Messias 
abideth for ever, and how sayest thou then, The 
Son of man must be taken away?’ (v.34). Jesus 
Himself, however, apparently used the word in the 
meaning ‘to lift up,’ or ‘exalt,’ referring perhaps 
to His ascension. The writer of the Gospel, on the 
other hand, understood the expression in the special 
sense of being raised upon a cross (v.°), exactly 
as in 314 828. The Arabic verb vafa‘a is also 


used in the same three senses. 


De ay. 
University of Glasgow. 


ai 


Ebe Unjust Steward. 


WHILE there is much that is interesting and sug- 
gestive in Mr. Arnott’s article in your August 
number there are two points still to be explained. 

1. Why did he stop short with v.8 and not 
proceed to our Lord’s own application in v.%, ‘I 
say unto you, Make to yourselves friends,’ etc. ? 
To whom can the ‘yourselves’ refer except to the 
‘disciples’ of v.1? Does not this imply that the 
disciples were therefore to do from their standpoint 
what the steward had done from his ? 

2. The real crux seems to be found in the ex- 
pression ‘mammon of unrighteousness,’ because, 
as Latham points out, the disciples were poor men 
and any lesson on ‘ filthy lucre’ would seem to be 
altogether out of the question. 

The general lesson seems to be that the disciples 
were to imitate their Master’s friendliness towards 
the poor and outcast, and to avoid the Pharisaic 
indifference as represented by the scribes, the elder 
brother, and Dives. But how to get 
lesson out of the parable with due reg 
proper exegesis of all its words and 
undoubtedly a puzzle. 

I wonder, also, whether Mr. Amott is right in 
his interpretation of ‘ generation,’ more particularly 
when the Greek is carefully considered. Does not 
the statement really mean ‘ Wiser towards ¢hezr own 
race than the children of light’ (are towards their 
own race)? W. H. GrirritH THoMAs. 


Wreliffe College, Toronto. 
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She Miscoverp of St. Buke’s Mame. 


I was much interested in your notes in the Sep- 
tember number of Tue Exposirory T1mEs on the 
discovery of St. Luke’s name in one of the early 
forms of the text of the Acts of the Apostles ; and 
you have dissected what I said on the subject in 
the British Friend so as to bring exactly out what 
I was trying to say on the matter. Unfortunately, 
however, the discovery is credited to the wrong 
person. I took the passage in the Armenian 
Catena on the Acts from Preuschen’s recent edition 
of that book. But there is another sense in which 
the discovery is not mine. While Preuschen found 
it, I actually missed it. When Mr. Conybeare and 
myself worked through that Armenian’ Catena with 
its underlying Western text of the Acts, we set 
aside the allusion to St. Luke as the gloss of a 
later copyist, from which it is clear that the dis- 
covery belongs elsewhere. 


J. RENDEL HARRIS. 
Woodbrooke. 
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Dersona (lames from Cunciform 
‘Inscriptions.’ 


THE Cassite Period ranges from ¢ 1750 B.c. to 
¢. 1173 B.c., nearly seven hundred years. For 
this long interval Professor Clay has supplied a 
list of Personal Names, to be placed alongside 
the name-books of Ranke (for the period of the 
Hammurabi Dynasty) and Huber (for the period 
of the kings of Ur and Nisin). A similar service 
has been rendered by ‘Tallquist for the Neo- 
Babylonian Period. From 2400 B.C. to 1173 B.C. 
name-lists are thus fairly complete. There re- 
mains a gap from the twelfth century to the sixth, 
which, however, is partly filled by Johns, Assyrian 
Deeds and Documents, with the important index 
appearing in vol. iil. 

Professor Clay has incorporated in this service- 
able volume lists published in his previous works, 
B.E, xiv., xv., and vol. 11. No. 2, of the Museum 
Publications (University of Pennsylvania), not to 
speak of thousands of other Nippur tablets which 


1 Personal Names from Cunetform Inscriptions of the 
Casstte Period. By Albert T. Clay, William M. Laffan 
Professor of Assyriology and Babylonian Literature, Vale 
University. Yale Oriental Series, vol. i.; pp. 208. New 
Haven: Yale University Press; London: Henry Frowde, 
Oxford University Press, 1912. 
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he has collated for the sake of the foreign names 
they contain. In addition to this he has drawn 
materials from the Tell el-Amarna letters, the 
Boghaskoi reports, and various other sources. 

The complete list contains all names falling 
within the Cassite Period, but two special lists 
have been prefixed to show the extent of foreign 
elements, viz. the Hittite-Mitannian and _ the 
Cassite, so prominent in the life of Babylonia 
during the second millennium z.c. These lists 
Open up racial questions, and will help towards 
their solution. The interrelation of peoples forms 
the subject of an important excursus (pp. 41~-45), 
in which the problem of the Habiri once more 
emerges. Professor Clay inclines to the identifica- 
tion of the Habiri with Hittites (p. 43 note), ze. 
with a non-Semitic people. This is in opposition 
to the view currently held, that they are to be 
connected with the Hebrews (see Hall, Tze 
Ancient History of the Near East, London, 1913, 
pp. 406-409). Evidently the last word has not 
been said upon this vexed question. 

This discussion is, however, but an incident in 
a volume whose value is derived from the very 
complete lists which it contains. One of these 
gives the names of 143 deities, which are those 
that have been recognized as entering into personal 
names during Cassite times. As the compiler 
allows, the work naturally will be continued, for 
many names are not yet fully understood. In this 
volume Professor Clay has succeeded in reducing 
the number of ideographs, their phonetic equiva- 
lents having now been ascertained, and he hopes 
with the discovery of fresh material to achieve 
further success. An instance of present dubiety 
is found on p. 45, where among name-prefixes 
(like the Scotch Mac or the Hebrew Zen) occurs 
UD-su and UD-satum (‘whose meaning is not 
clear to the writer’). In BZ. xv. p. 7, the same 
hesitancy is shown. Johns, 4.D.D. vol. ii. Pre- 
face xvi, suggests the reading farv-su, and the 
meaning ‘ weaned.’ WILLIAM CRUICKSHANK. 


Kinneff. 


+ 
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Te Glasgow University Oriental 
Society. 
Tue third publication (Glasgow, 1913) of the 


Glasgow University Oriental Society includes the 
Transactions for 1907-1912. Abstracts are given 


of most of the papers read during those years, but 
in several instances the account is so full as to 
amount to an almost complete text. Among 
these may be instanced: Ezekiel’s Temple, with 
plans (R. B, Pattie); The Code of Hammurabi 
and Israelitish Legislation (Rev. J. R. Buchanan) ; 
Hebrew and Babylonian Psalms (Rev. A. C. Baird). 
There are summaries of several noteworthy con- 
tributions by Professors Robertson, Kennedy, and 
Stevenson, the last-mentioned being now President 
of the Society. To his initiation is due a new 
departure in the work, viz. the Group Study 
Scheme. Two examples of its results hitherto are 
included, and other groups have been formed and 
are now working together. In Appendix I. is 
given an index of articles and contributors to the 
‘Megillah’ or Flying Roll, Nos. I.-_XXX. This is 
another feature of the Society’s work, 


WILLIAM CRUICKSHANK. 
Kinneff. 


Fhe Star of BetbeeGem. 


ASTRONOMERS can teach us nothing concerning 
the star of Bethlehem. All attempts at scientific 
explanation have failed. The opinion of E. W. 
Maunder (Astronomy of the Bible, p. 400) may be 
taken as final: ‘The narrative appears to me 
astronomically too incomplete for any astronomical 
conclusions to be drawn from it.’ Nor is it satis- 
factory, in the absence of any express statement, 
to consider the appearance due to the Divine 
exercise of miraculous power. I would venture to 
ask whether this is the only interpretation open to 
us, or whether another cannot be found which will 
satisfy the description of the Evangelist. 

The rendering of the R.V. is to be preferred in 
v.!, which excludes the notion that the Magi had 
made a long journey from the East in consequence 


of a sidereg#apparition. It has become the custom 
to att to the Magi a noble and inspired 
purpose.” But this is contrary to evidence. ‘It is 


no doubt true that the bad sense predominates in 
classical writers of the time, that the Magus is 
frequently denounced in the Rabbinical works, and 
that the other N.T. allusions bear an unequivocally 
bad sense’ (Hastings’ B.D. ili. 2040). Is it not 
possible that evil-minded astrologers, hearing the 
story of the shepherds or of the presentation in the 
Temple, designed to beguile Herod with a sense 
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of their own importance by going to him with a 
lie upon their lips, ultimately leading him to an 
erroneous idea of the age of the Child by the 
necessity of maintaining their account of them- 
selves in reply to his diligent inquiries ? 

In vy.® 19 St. Matthew ironically indicates their 
pretensions by (1) the words xat idov, (2) the twice- 
mentioned ‘they saw’ which suggests that the sight 
was hidden to others, and (3) by attributing to 
them an overplus of joy, ‘they rejoiced with ex- 
ceeding great joy.’ He would not imagine that his 
Jewish readers would ever regard the hated Magi 
otherwise than with contempt. No natural star 
could possibly stand ‘over where the young child 
was.’ A miracle would require a reference to God. 

‘They fell down and worshipped him.’ The 
use of a similar phrase in Mt 4° 18%, Ac ro® 
sbows how much or how little is implied. Even 
the soldiers who crucified Him ‘ bowing their knees 
worshipped him’ (Mk 151°). The presentation of 
gifts harmonized both with the usual practice and 
with their own story. They did not gain as much 
with Herod as they anticipated. Fear of exposure 
would prevent their return. The dream-warning 
may not have been ‘of God,’ the R.V. italicizes 
the words. 

The manifestation of Christ to the Gentiles took 
place at this time, but not by His will. ‘He came 
unto his own.’ He ‘was not sent, but unto the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel.’ Would Peter 
have needed the vision on the house-top, or Paul 
have failed to use in his Epistles the argument of 
this chapter, had they put upon it the meaning 
which Christendom, in ignorance of the times or in 
the desire to invest all Scripture with a supernatural 
halo, has adopted? 

St. Matthew has recorded the miraculous birth. 
It was needful to explain why the Christ seemed 
again to disappear until His ministry began. The 
helpless Babe was a ready prey to the criminal 
intrigues of wicked men. Insincere flattery had 
aroused the wrath of Herod. Saved from the 
sword by the Angel of the Lord, escaping in 
hardship to the security of Egypt, the Child 
Jesus returned to the humble home at Nazareth, 
where He dwelt in filial love and patient retire- 
ment until the day dawned when Hig ministry 
EK. ABBEY 


must begin. 
The Rectory, Didsbury. 
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Epbestans ttt, 13. 


Wuat is the antecedent to ‘which is your glory’? 
As the relative and verb are in the singular it would 


seem impossible to refer back to St. Paul’s tribula- 
tions. A suggestion has been made in a recent 
book that the relative points back to the Divine 
purpose of v.11, all the words from ‘In whom’ 
down to ‘your behalf’ being parenthetical. Is 
this really possible? 

W. H. Grirrirh THOMAS. 


Wycliffe College, Toronto. 
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Hebrews vi. 3. 


Wuat is the meaning of ‘And this we will do, if 
God permits’? To what does the Divine per- 
mission refer? If it means the going forward to 
perfection, it is difficult to see why any Divine per- 
mission should have been thought necessary. One 
commentator suggests that it refers to laying again 
the foundation of things elementary, which, it is 
urged, the writer of the Epistle actually does again 
in chap. fo. W. H. GrirritH THOMAS. 


Wycliffe College, Toronto. 
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The Walue of te Subconsctous. 


May I be allowed to say, in reply to Dr. Garvie, 
that the opening sentences of my article were 
meant as playful remonstrance, and nothing more. 
I was far from supposing that he would be guilty 
of any intentional discourtesy, and I can assure 
him that I took no personal offence. But when 
he had chosen the title of his papers and had 
brought me under it, I was obliged either to 
stand up for myself or else give away my case 
altogether ; and that I was not prepared to do. 

I can only thank Dr. Garvie for giving the 
passages of my book on which he based his 
summary description. But if he still thinks that 
they are fitly represented by the words he used, I 
am afraid I cannot agree with him. I must repeat 
what I have already said, that I do not yet feel 
that my contentions have been really answered. 
‘The discussion has gone off upon side issues ; and 
it has not yet been shown, either (1) that the 
facts to which I appealed are not really facts, or 


| (2) that the construction I placed upon them is 


not (in substance) a natural and a reasonable con- 

struction, or (3) that some other construction is 

to be preferred to mine. There is rather more 

support for my views than Dr. Garvie seems to 

be aware. W. Sanpay, 
Christ Church, Oxford. 
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Dr. Andrew D. White. 


At the afternoon session of the Baptist Congress 
in America on November 13, 1912, the President 
(who for the first time in the history of the Con- 
gress was not a Baptist but a Presbyterian) said: 
‘ The greatest treasure which we have at Cornell 
is Dr. Andrew D. White. 
fluence so great as the 
personality. 

‘Ex-President White, the first President of 
Cornell, who has been the intellectual father of the 
early graduates of that institution, is more than a 
learned man, prominent as he is as a scholar all 
over the world. He is more than a great diplomat 
or ambassador to foreign countries. He is a 
great personality, a personality which, somehow, 
takes hold of both the intellects and the souls 
of men. No one can listen to an address from 
Dr. White without feeling something of the in- 
spiration of his own spirit. He has endeared 
himself to all of us—especially in these later 
years. 

‘One reason why I have thought it worth while 
to speak of him just now, when we were so lately 
with him, is because of the growth and develop- 
ment of his spiritual nature. I am not sure that 
I ought to say this—perhaps some of us have 
grown up to his stature—but I remember the days 
when he wrote Zhe Warfare of Science and Theo- 
Jogy, when in certain religious circles he was 
looked upon as an enemy to religion; but there 
was a deep spiritual purpose in his heart, even 
then; and, in later years, when the religious world 
has grown in a measure up to the larger view 
which he had taken, it seems as if he himself has 
drawn more closely in touch with the religious 
world; and I regard him to-day as one of the 
most deeply spiritual men in our midst. You will 
always find him in his pew at the Sage Chapel on 
Sundays. He often goes twice a day; and I have 
known him during the last year to come a third 
time down here to church. He appreciates the 
great things of our faith. 

‘I suppose that in any list of the half-dozen 
greatest men of our country now living, the name 
of Dr. White would be included.’ 


There is no in- 
influence of a _ great 


(lous. 


The Science of Religion. 


In the Introduction to his book Zhe Crown of 
Eiinduism, Mr. J. N. Farquhar says: ‘The pro- 
gress of the Science of Religion has brought great 
gains to several departments of scientific inquiry, 
especially to theology. Among the more notable 
services rendered by the science are its proof that 
every race of man is religious, its convincing de- 
monstration that religion is one of the practical 
activities of man as man, and that it has a great 
deal to do with the building of human society, the 
creation of institutions, and the laying of the 
foundations of morality. It has transformed all 
studies of individual religions by showing the im- 
portance of worship and explaining the purpose of 
ritual. It has made the function of belief and the 
position of literature in religion far clearer than 
before. It has shown us how frequently parallel 
beliefs and practices have been developed in 
different mations quite independently, and has 
thus made us chary of declaring that there has 
been borrowing, unless there be unmistakable evi- 
dence. The anthropological side of the study has 
thrown a flood of light on the earlier forms of 
religion, making much comprehensible which was 
obscure before, and has enabled us to detect many 
a survival from early times in the religions of civi- 
lized peoples.’ 


The Peacemaker. 
The Peacemaker is the title of a Play by W. 
Winslow Hall, M.D. (Fifield; 1s. net). It is a 


play with a purpose. These two stanzas will dis: 
play both the poem and its purpose. 


i 
HE. e€ a wrong to right O! 
SHE. me that wrong O! 
He. ’Tis#the snarl of a fool 


Who is wielded as tool 

By the goldman ’cute and strong O! 

’Tis the growl of a labourer, soured and 
grim, 

Who finds that he’s battened on, brain 
and limb, 

By bloated rogues, in a jailyard dim, 

Close wardered by army and navy. 
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Slavey! Slavey ! 

Money’s the key: 

Click it, you’re free! 

Withhold your gold till the rogues, 
trolled, 

Abolish both army and navy. 


SHE. 


con- 


Id: 


. We have a wrong to right O! 
. Rate me that wrong O! 
. Tis the moan of a maid 
Who is tortured and flayed 
And cowed by the middleman’s thong O! 
’Tis the wail of our womenfolk, pined and 
pained, 
Who suckle and toil till their life blood’s 
drained, 
At the growl of a labourer, soured and grim, 
Who finds he’s fleeced, both in brain and 
limb, 
By hireling herds who enforce their whim 
With the scourge of an army and navy. 
. Slavey ! Slavey ! 
Money’s the curse: 
Button your purse! 
You'll ne’er find ease till you flout their 
pleas 
And abolish both army and navy. 


Maytime Songs. 

In all Annie Matheson’s work there is music. 
And it is the music that the human heart responds 
to. The things that are unseen are sung as well as 
things seen. The seen and the unseen pass into 
one another, as in this: 


An angel came to my door one day, 
Blind, deaf and dumb was he, 

But he stole the heart of my heart away, 
And he gave his love to me. 

For love can hear what love wigkesa 
Though never a sound there 


I saw no plumed pinion fleet, 
No rainbow bright array, 

But I fain had kissed the weary feet 
That bore him far away. 

He vanished swiftly down the street, 
He could not, would not, stay. 


The title is Maytime Songs (Max Goschen ; 2s. 6d. 
net). 
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The Great Text Commentary. 


The best illustration this month has been found 
by the Rev. A. M. Macdonald, M.A., Johnshaven, 

Illustrations of the Great Text for November 
must be received by the 2oth of September. The 
text 1s) Ph 22° 


The Great Text for December is Ro 11°%— 
‘O the depth of the riches both of the wisdom 
and the knowledge of God! how unsearchable 
are his judgements, and his ways past tracing 
out!’ A copy of Strahan’s Zhe Book of Job 
Interpreted, or Burkitt’s Gospel History and tts 
Transmission, will be given for the best illustration 
sent. 


The Great Text for January is Ac 5°1—‘ Him 
did God exalt with his right hand to be a Prince 
and a Saviour, for to give repentance to Israel, and 
remission of sins.’ A copy of Briggs’ The /unda- 
mental Christian Faith, or of Loofs’ What is the 
Truth about Jesus Christ, will be given for the best 
illustration sent. 


The Great Text for February is Ac 3°—‘ But 
Peter said, Silver and gold have I none; but what 
I have, that give I thee. In the name of Jesus 
Christ of Nazareth, walk.’ A copy of the first 
volume of the Greater Men and Women of the 
Bible, or of Sanday’s Outlines of the Life of 
Christ, will be given for the best illustration 
sent. 


The Great Text for March is He 2!8—‘ For 
in that he himself hath suffered being tempted, 
he is able to succour them that are tempted.’ A 
volume of Zhe Greater Men and Women of the 
Bible, or of Winstanley’s Jesus and the Future, 
or of Nairne’s Zhe Epistle of Priesthood, will be 
given for the best illustration sent. 


Those who send illustrations should at the same 
time name the books they wish sent them if 
successful. More than one illustration may be 
sent by one person for the same text. Illustra- 
tions to be sent to the Bee Kings Gate, 
Aberdeen, Scotland. 
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